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Art. I—JOHN HUS AND THE PRESENT DEMAND 
FOR HOME RULE IN BOHEMIA. 

WueEn the sons of liberty in our modern Italy began build- 
ing their monuments for Mazzini and Cavour, Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel, they remembered also the earlier heroes 
and martyrs of Italian freedom. They formed the marble and 
fashioned the bronze for Arnoldo and Bruno, Dante and 
Galileo, Michael Angelo and Savonarola. <A similar thing 
is happening to-day in Bohemia. The liberty-loving Bole- 
mians of our time—Chekhs, they call themselves—in honoring 
such men as Palacky, Reiger, and Trojan, acknowledge also the 
influence of the earlier prophets of Bohemian nationality. 
Nothing is more marked in the modern uprising in Bohemia 
than the fact that the Chekhs point with pride to John Amos 
Comenius, General Ziska, Jerome of Prague, and John Hus. 
In this they acknowledge that the heroic assertions of Bohe- 
mian independence in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
part of a larger movement in which for four centuries Bohe- 
mian nationality has been struggling to find expression. The 
ery to-day is against the broken pledges of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, against the unfair advantage of the German portion 
of the population, against the intolerance of the hated Austrian 
Parliament. The plea is for nationality—political freedom. 

The earlier attempts to break the oppressor’s yoke find 
nowhere more perfect embodiment in a single man than in 
John Hus, a patriot of high order, bold defender of national 
rights, firm believer in Bohemian individuality and Bohemian 
independence. He was born amid the 1ugged fastnesses of the 
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highlands which crouch at the feet of the Bohemian Moun- 
tains. His parents were simple village folk. The beginnings 
of his education were found in the monastic school of his native 
village and in the collegium, or high school, of a neighboring 
town. The college days of Hus were passed in the University 
of Prague at a time of material prosperity and intellectual 
activity. Charles IV had died while Hus was in the high 
school, but his magnificent achievements for Prague were 
visible on every side. Castles and splendid temples adorned 
all parts of the city. There was hardly a street that did not 
wear the smile of imperial munificence. But the greatest 
achievement of Charles in the upbuilding of Prague was the 
university. Counting its students by the tens of thousands, it 
was the thonght-center of Bohemia. The great masters of this 
university were not content with mere intellectual culture. 
They believed that such an institution has a mission to the 
people as a whole. They had the spirit, if not the method, of 
modern university extension. The university was a school of 
patriotism as well as a school of philosophy and dialectics. It 
was a center of independent thought. Bold lecturers spoke out 
freely on questions vital to the interests of Church and State. 
In this atmosphere of municipal magnificence and intellectual 
independence John Hus passed the days of his college life. In 
the cap and cape of a lecturer his ability was soon recognized. 
When little more than thirty years of age he was elected rector 
of the university. This gave him commanding influence 
among scholars and students. At about the same time he was 
shosen by the queen as her confessor. This honor introduced 


him to the royal court and added weight to his arguments with 


the nobility. An honor more appreciated by Hus than any 
which had yet come to him was his election as preacher in 
Bethlehem Chapel. The public activities of Hus were 
crowded into a few brief years—ten years in Bethlehem 
Chapel, two in exile, then the end. But before looking into 
these years we ought to stop for a moment and get before us 
some of the reform forces which surrounded him. There was 
the free and independent spirit of Bohemian nationality, the 
influence of Greek traditions, the aggressiveness of the uni- 
versity. Back of Hus there was a line of preachers in Bohemia 
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whose influence had gone beyond national limits. Three of 
them are worthy of mention—Conrad, of Waldhausen; Milee, 
of Kremsier ; and Matthias, of Janow. There has been recent 
attempt to show that Hus received almost nothing from the 
Bohemian reformers who preceded him. If these men were 
not the precursors of Hus in the sense that they began the 
work which he carried on, they at least prepared the popular 
mind for the doctrines he preached and the reforms he insti- 
tuted. Not forgetting this, it is also true that from the stand- 
point of Church reform Hus received greater stimulus and 
suggestion from John Wyeclif than from any other source. 
Prague and Oxford were on intimate terms. Scholarships 
donated by wealthy citizens gave opportunity for the Bohe- 
mian student to hear lectures in Oxford and for the young 
Englishman to study in Prague. This and the royal inter- 
marriage introduced the writings of Wyclif to the scholars of 
Prague. 

No one can study carefully the condition of Bohemian 
affairs at this time without feeling that there is at hand a 
great crisis. There is one man wlio is equal to the emergency. 
In looking into the years between 1402 and 1415 it is impossi- 
ble to do more than mention the principal activities which 
have contributed to the reformer’s fame. Passing by his 
work as lecturer in the university, as representative of one 
of the great scholastic parties, as wise administrator in directing 
university affairs, and giving only passing notice to his learn- 
ing, political ability, and the personal elements which lent 
character to his manhood, it is necessary for our present pur- 
pose only to mark his influence in the affairs of state. Asa 
preacher we shall find him a worthy successor of Conrad and 
Milec. He was the pulpit orator of Prague. Catching the ear of 
the people, holding their attention, and directing their thought 
and activities, he stood for twelve years the commanding fig- 
ure in the capital city of Bohemia. To say that Bethlehem 
Chapel was the Spurgeon’s Tabernacle of Prague would give 
only faint conception of the popularity and influence of this 
great preaching center. As the Duomo in Florence under 
the matchless preaching of Savonarola created a public senti- 
ment and directed the popular will, so Bethlehem Chapel 
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fashioned for Prague its thinking, and gave it a conscience. 
It did more than the university to mold the thought of the 
city. Hus was by no means such aman of eloquence as Savo- 
narola, but there was an earnestness about him—a ring of free 
thought and free speech, and a fierce swing in his words for 
reform—that attracted attention. His sermons were in the 
language of the common people. Clear, pointed, and full of 
vigor, they set men to thinking. The life and words of 
Christ were constantly emphasized. The Bible was made 
plain to the people, and its commands enforced. There 
was nothing of the scholastic in Hus as he stood in the 
Bethlehem pulpit, but he was rather a living man before 
living men, with a message divine. His preaching was suited 
to the time. With eye and ear open to all that was going on, 
no public event escaped his notice. If there was trouble 
among the students in the university, if indulgences were 
hawked too loudly, if unjust crusade was inaugurated, if gross 
immorality was practiced by the clergy, Hus knew it. The 
people knew that he knew it. No one could hear him on 
Sunday without feeling that he had been living in Prague all 
the previous week. He knew the life that was about him, 
and he applied Christianity to the times in which he lived. 
Ile was not so much concerned about what had been as about 
what was. His own age commanded his thinking and fash- 
ioned his words. Living in our day Hus would not get his 
sermons from old and musty books of theology of the eight- 
eenth century. He would not prostitute the pulpit by dis- 
cussing worn-out issues. He would make men feel that Chris- 
tianity is a real thing for the present hour. He would apply 
it to every vexed question in social life and present it as the 
solution for every problem of the time. He would preach 
Christianity in its relation to the upper ten thousand and the 
submerged tenth. He would declare its supreme importance 
for every rank and condition of men. He would see so clearly 
the tendency of things about him that his sermons would ring 
with the thoughts which are to be regnant in the twentieth 


century. 
In Bethlehem Chapel, in the university, in royal court, and 
in council of archbishop his first thought was for reform. His 
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plan was not a narrow one. It touched both Church and 
State. A lover of his country, he had early identified him- 
self with the patriots of the university. He was an ardent 
advocate of Bohemian rights. The Chekh spirit found in 
him a valiant champion. One of the burning questions of 
his day we can appreciate. It was the question of immigra- 
tion. Under the policy of Charles large numbers of Ger- 
mans had found a home in Bohemia, not to beeome Bohemi- 
ans, but to remain Germans. By a shrewd policy they had 
come to large power. In the university they had three votes 
on every question to Bohemia’s one. When the Bohemian 
king was emperor of the Germans there was no one to find 
fault with this arrangement. The University of Prague was 
the university for all Germany; but when Wenzel lost the 
emperor’s crown and universities had been established in 
Germany there was a new condition of things. It was felt 
by the Chekhs of Prague that Bohemia ought to have the 
right to dictate the policy of her own university. Paris had 
this right, and Bologna; why not Prague? The leader in 
this movement to secure for Bohemia a controlling influence 
in her own university was Jolin Hus. Splendidly supported 
by leading professors and favorite courtiers, he made appeal 
to the king. His argument was from the standpoint of the 
independent nationality of Bohemia. The request was 
granted. By royal announcement the old order was reversed. 
Bohemia was given three votes in the university and Germany 
one. It is not strange that this change was displeasing to 
the Germans. Packing their gripsacks, thousands of them 
quitted Prague in a single day. But the university was now 
Bohemian. Reorganized with John Hus as president, it en- 
tered on a new career. There was no longer the interference 
of a foreign power. With enthusiastic, popular following, 
Hus pushed boldly forward in his career of reform. He cut 
the friars with a lash that smarted like sting of scorpion. 
Their povercy and hypocrisy he struck with blade of truth till 
blood was on the hilt. There in Bethlehem Chapel he boldly 
arraigned the cowled monk till he bowed his head in shame. 
With master strokes he drew a picture of princely luxury; he 
exposed the shameless traffic in Church offices ; the thirst for 
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promotion, the quarrels and licentiousness 01 the clergy he 
opened wide to the public gaze. The outer display of the 
Chureh he held up in contrast with the corruption and mis- 
ery of its inner life. “ The Church shines,” said he, “in its 
walls, but starves in its poor saints. It clothes its stones with 
gold, but leaves its children naked.” 

No reformer could continue to prosecute his work in such 
bold spirit without encountering opposition. The bishops who 
had bought their high offices had no sympathy with any such 
man. The Germans who remained in Prague had no love for 
him who had humiliated their country in the university. The 
monks and clergy were ready for any plan for his overthrow. 
After Hus had been nine years in Bethlehem Chapel the re- 
form movement of Bohemia began to assume proportions grati- 
fying to its friends and alarming to its enemies. The con- 
servatives of the university confessed their inability to cope 
with it. It was beyond the reach of the archbishop. The only 
hope of the reformer’s enemies was in the power of the pope. 
The pope had hardly begun to hurl anathemas when his work 
was cut short by death. Appeal to the new pope brought 
edict of excommunication. This new pope was John 
XXIII—foulest John that ever sat in the papal chair! 
Pirate, bandit, and mercenary priest, he made his way to the 
papal throne through poison and gold. His name loaded with 
darkest crimes, he was deposed by the Council of Constance, 
and the papal line of Johns ended in infamy. Hus could 
have little hope from John XXIII. His papal poliey was 
personal aggrandizement and increase of power. His unjust 
crusade against the King of Naples and the sale of indulgences 
for its proseeution were attacked in Bethlehem Chapel with an 
indignation that was hot. The fierce bolts of Luther hurled 
against the indulgence system represented by John Tetzel were 
not more deadly than the bolts forged by Hus in his warfare 
against the indulgence traftic of John XXIII. “Eternal 
salvation to all who will give gold or armies to crush the King 
of Naples.” This was the pope’s proclamation, read in all 
the churches of Prague. At tap of drum the indulgence 


preachers with indulgence boxes gathered in publie squares to 


sell their certificates of pardon. Itching to regain the imperial 
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crown, King Wenzel made no objection to the papal decree. 
The university tried to maintain a dignified neutrality. It 
was John Hus who tore the mask from the unholy traftie and 
exposed its rottenness. In pamphlet and sermon, in publie 
letters and private, in university lecture and public disputation, 
he was the unflinching opposer of the indulgence scandal. 
He flung his very life into the contest. To the doctors 
of the university who feared a popular insurrection he 
said, “Shall I then keep silence when I ought to speak? Will 
not the truth inculpate me—me who knew it and out of fear 
abandoned it? Should my life be dearer to me than my 
duty?” The opposition to indulgences did not continue with- 
out some disturbance. It could not. Prague was full of 
irrepressible fire. The indulgence preachers were interrupted 
in their sermons and openly rebuked in the burning of their 
certificates of pardon. Three students implicated in the 
tumult were hurried before the council. From all parts of 
the city two thousand men in arms sprang to the council 
house to release them. Assured that favor would be shown, 
Hus persuaded the citizens to disperse. Then rose the scorn- 
ful laugh of the councilors. The executioner was brought in 
through the back door and the prisoners beheaded. Blood 
trickling through the wall into the street announced the 
treachery. Again the city flew toarms. The council house, 
deserted by the judges, was in the hands of the enraged popu- 
lace. The dead bodies were wrapped in rich shrouds, placed 
on gilded bier, and borne in solemn procession to Bethlehem 
Chapel. The train of mourners crowded the streets. Flying 
banners and funeral hymns told one story. In the thought of 
the people the bodies there at the head of the procession were 
the bodies of martyrs. 

In all the events of these stirring days the voice of Hus was 
against violence, yet he was the soul of the whole uprising 
against papal decree. He did not always show that wisdom 
and gentleness of spirit which so beautify character; nor was 
he always generous. But in purity of life he was without a 
stain; in fidelity to his convictions, heroic. He maintained 
the right of Christian independence against the prostitution of 
papal power. For such a man in the first half of the fifteenth 
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century there was nothing but excommunication and interdict. 
Pope John lost no time in raising the arm of the Church to 
strike him. The unique supremacy of Hus in the thought of 
Prague at this time is clearly seen in the fact that for four 
months he continued his work of defiance of papal edict. 
When the interdict came the burden for Prague was heavyy— 
no church service, no Christian baptism, no Christian burial 
till the heretic had gone from the city. From personal tor- 
ture Ilus never shrank, but he would not be a source of suffer- 
ing to others. There seemed no way but to leave Prague. 
Among the castles of his native mountains he passed two 
years in exile. They were not idle years. They were like 
Wyelif’s years at Lutterworth and Bunyan’s in Bedford jail. 
His letters cheered the congregation in Bethlehem Chapel and 
directed the reform movement which kept on growing. The 
papal edicts were finally withdrawn, and Hus was promised a 
fair trial at the approaching Council of Constance. It needed 
no very keen eye to see that ILus was on his way to the stake. 
Ilis trial it is not worth while to describe. It was not a trial. 
He had no advocate. He was not allowed to introduce a single 
witness in his favor. His attempts at defense were met by the 
screams of his enemies. In the intervals of comparative quiet 
he protested that many of the charges brought against him were 
absolutely false, he had never held any such doctrine. Concern- 
ing all other charges he said, “1 will rectify any mistaken propo- 
sition which any man among you can point out.” But the 
council had no time to argue and no disposition to point out mis- 
takes. The declaration of the council was this: “ We are supreme. 
You must bow to our authority.” All the assumptions of 
infallibility previously made by the pope were now made by 
the council. A fat monk blurted out the real sentiments of the 
opposition: “John Hus, if the council should say that you have 
only one eye when you know that you have two eyes, it would 
be your duty to accept the decision of the council.” ‘“ Not 
while I have my reason,” replied Hus. To the casual ob- 
server it seems strange that a reform council should show so 
little sympathy with a reformer. We must remember that 
the council never for one moment thought of Hus as a re- 


former, but as a heretic. Hus and the council represented 
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methods of reform radically different. The council was for 
reform by Churehly authority. Hus represented a popular 
movement. When he arrived in Constance the very air was 
thick with prejudice. The commission of trial was a “judicial 
mob.” Leaders of France against him! Germans against 
him! Enemies of Wyclif against him! Great scholastic party 
headed by Gerson, “the hammer of heretics,” against him! 
Might of Church and might of empire all against him! He 
stood at a crisis in the affairs of men. Had he flinched dawn- 
ing of modern liberty and reign of conscience would have been 
postponed. Hus knew not how to flinch. With steady step 
he walked to the stake. This was in Constance. 

In Bohemia there rose a mad cry of vengeance. Some will 
not excuse the atrocities of the Hussite wars. Much in that 
fifteen years of red blood-flowing was out of harmony with the 
life of the fallen reformer. But Bohemia was goaded to mad- 
ness. Will one say what that mother will do whose son lias 
been struck down by the despot? What that uprising in 
France did is well known. ‘“ Black-browed mass full of grim 
fire,’ they marched toward Paris and the Bastile singing their 
Marseillaise hymn. They were “men who knew how to die,” 
and they marched “to strike down the tyrant.” The uprising 
in Bohemia was to resist the tyrant. Wenzel dead, Sigismond 
claimed the Bohemian crown. In outraged Bohemia there 
was one voice, “Sigismond, thou hast lied. Thy promise of 
safe conduct to our John Hus thou hast broken. Thy brother 
and his people thou hast betrayed. Traitor, while patriot 
blood flows in Bohemia’s veins thou shalt never wear her 
crown.” The pope sent flying bulls to command subjection. 
“ All followers of John Hus must be put down.” Now hap- 
pens a miracle of the centuries. Bohemia, divided on many 
questions, is one in resistance to pope and emperor. Under 
the great black banner of Ziska, at Tabor, at Pilsen, at Prague, 
there is a brave struggle for independent Bohemian nationality. 
On a score of hills the Bohemians rally to the call of their 
leader. Rude pikes and wagon fortresses, iron flails, and fierce 
shouts of Hussite battle hymns terrify the enemy. The com- 
bined armies of emperor and pope march against Bohemia 
with all the shock of battle that the chivalry of the holy 
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Roman empire can bring. Little Bohemia drives them back. 
Now flies the flag of truce. Bohemia has won. Emperor and 
pope must try a new plan. The new plan was concession, in- 
trigue, and war, ending in the battle of White Mountain, in 
1620. After that, humiliation almost without a parallel, pop- 
ulation reduced from three million to eight hundred thousand, 
little less than humiliation for two hundred years. Some in- 
dications of a new order of things there are toward the end of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, but seen only be- 
neath the surface ; nothing is visible until 1848. Then Bohe- 
mia takes her place with the liberals of Europe in demanding 
a constitution and national government. When Bohemia was 
invited to a seat in the famous Frankfort Parliament which 
had for its purpose the unity of German peoples, Francis 
Palacky wrote a reply which voiced well the spirit of Bohe- 
mian nationality, “I am a Chekh, of Slav origin, and what- 
ever I am worth is at the service of my country. It is true 
that my nation is small, but from the beginning it has possessed 
an historical individuality.” This utterance of Palacky is bear- 
ing fruit in the recent demands of patriotic Chekhs. Speak- 
ing of the claims of modern Bohemians, one of their editors 
said not long ago, “ What they demand and what they must 
get, and what they shall perennially struggle for, regardless of 
sacrifices in blood and treasure till they do get it, is equality 
of races in the Bohemian crown, equality of Bohemian lan- 
guage with the German in the administration, schools, and 
court of justice—home rule.” 

A single incident will serve to indicate the high place given 
to John Hus by the Chekhs of our time as a forerunner of the 
modern movement for home rule in Bohemia. In September, 
1869, patriotic Bohemians and their sympathizers celebrated 
the five hundredth anniversary of the reformer’s birth by a 
demonstration in Prague and a pilgrimage to Hussine. This 
Hus festival, as they call it, began in the morning. First was 
an oratorio in which John Hus was the hercie character. The 
production was greeted with enthusiasm by the large audience 
which crowded the theater. In the evening a drama presented 
an epitome of Hus’s life—the boy in college, the professor in 
the university, the preacher in Bethlehem Chapel, the reformer 
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facing corrupt Church authorities, the edict of excommunica- 
tion and the exile, the reformer taking leave of his aged 
mother as he starts for Constance, the trial before the council, 
the martyrdom, and then Bohemia’s heroic uprising to avenge 
the blood of one of her noblest sons. With each added scene 
the interest of the audience became more intense. During 
the last scene many stood on their feet with waving caps and 
huzzas. In the afternoon the crowd had gathered in Bethile- 
hem Place. This is an open square in Prague on which once 
faced Bethlehem Chapel and the house in which Hus lived. 
There in the center of the square was a life-size statue of the 
reformer. The surrounding houses were decorated with 
boughs, flowers, flags, and streamers of various colors. In the 
windows above were the curious faces of many spectators. 
Crowded around the statue and filling the open space were the 
men and women who cherished the memory of John Hus. 
Speeches in honor of the reformer were loudly cheered. A 
chorus voiced the thought of the hour. At night the place was 
illuminated. Brilliant jets encircled the statue of Hus ina blaze 
of fire. The next morning six hundred excursionists started on 
the pilgrimage to Hussine. They were escorted to the rail- 
way station by an immense procession representing all the 
trade societies of the city—-brewers in green and butchers in 
white; workingmen in blue tunies; detachments ef the 
secret society of the Sokol in russet brown and rich red, walk- 
ing with swinging stride; companies of firemen, their axes 
and helmets blazing in the morning sun; national guard in 
full military equipment; and bands of university students in 
fantastic dress, long rapiers hanging at their sides. The end 
of the procession was greeted with vociferous cheering. There, 
held aloft by patriotic arms, was the great black banner of 
Ziska—that banner which had announced defiance to emperor 
and pope trampling the rights of free and independent Bohe- 
mia. Eight hours by train, and the excursionists spent the 
night within a few miles of Hussine. The journey was com- 
pleted the next morning. By eleven o’clock they were stand- 
ing before the house in which Hus was born. The day was a 
memorable one—orators eloquently speakinz, patriotic thoughts; 
applause tumultuous and unconstrained ; flags waving victori- 
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ously over the opposition of enemies; band playing national 
anthems ; audience singing Hussite hymns ; surrounding hills 
lighted at night with bonfires. Thus modern Chekhs honor 
John Hus. 

The plea of Hus was for Bohemian control in Bohemian 
affairs, the Bohemian language, and religious freedom. The 
scheme outlined by the Chekhs to-day is almost identical. 
They demand equality of races. The electoral law of Austria 
is manifestly in favor of the Germans. Less than half the pop- 
ulation, they have in the Reichsrath more than two hundred of 
the three hundred and fifty-five deputies. In 1893 Bohemia 
had thirty-four deputies to represent two million five hundred 
thousand of her Slavie population, and fifty-six deputies to 
represent one million five hundred thousand of her German 
population—or one representative for every twenty-six thon- 
sand Germans as against one for every seventy-three thousand 
Chekhs. It is not strange that the Chekhs of Bohemia com- 
plain against such law. They find also a menace in the fact 
that in the Austrian ministry all the members are Germans, 
representing ten millions of their countrymen living in Austria. 
The seventeen millions of Slavs do not have a single represent- 
ative. The relations between the two parties in the Reichsrath 
are by no means harmonious. In November, 1892, a repre- 
sentative by the name of Blener made an appeal to the gov- 
ernment for the protection of Germans in Prague. A young 
Chekh replied, charging upon the government the responsi- 
bility of any disturbances in the capital city of Bohemia. 
Councilor Menger undertook to answer him. He apostrophized 
the Bohemian state right as treasonable to Austria, and accused 
the Bohemian representatives of being traitors. The tumult 
which followed was similar to what is seen in the stormy ses- 
sions which sometimes occur in the French Chambers. In an 
instant the uproar was such that the presiding officer's voice 
eould hardly be heard twenty feet from where he stood. 
“ Take it back!” thundered again and again from the represent- 
atives of Bohemia and Moravia. In vain the president tried to 
secure order. He was finally compelled to adjourn the body 
amid the greatest confusion. The Slavic lion had been aroused. 
Next day, on motion of Massaryk, Wenger was censured by a 
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vote of one hundred and fifty-five to one hundred and four. 
The recent riotous proceedings are fresh in the minds of many. 
Such instances are at least an intimation that Austria cannot 
go too far in attempting to grind her heel into the neck of 
Bohemia. Bohemia is Austria’s Ireland. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor is appointed by the sovereign. The highest legislative 
power in the land is the Diet, convoking in Prague, and com- 
posed of two hundred and forty-two members elected by the 
people. One archbishop, three bishops, and two university 
rectors hold their seats by virtue of office. The power exer- 
cised by the Diet is limited. Its deliberations depend upon the 
pleasure or displeasure of the emperor, who selects the presid- 
ing officer. What the Bolemians want instead of this is a local 
parliament with full power under the Bohemian crown. This 
they claim is their right. This right has been recognized by 
Francis Joseph on two oceasions. In 1861 a body appointed by 
the Diet was sent to Vienna to claim the ancient privileges of 
the Bohemian kingdom. Replying to their address, the emperor 
said: “I shall get crowned in Prague as King of Bohemia, and 
Iam convinced that this ceremony will cement anew the indis- 
soluble tie of confidence and loyalty between my throne and my 
Bohemian kingdom.” Again, in 1871, when Bohemia pro- 
tested against Beust’s coup d’ctat of dualism, the emperor was 
unable to rebut the opposition by oppressive measures, and sub- 
mitted the following imperial rescript : ‘‘ Recognizing the polit- 
ical importance of the crown of Bohemia, calling to mind the 
renown and glory which the crown has conferred upon our 
predecessors, a feeling of gratitude for the fidelity with which 
the Bohemian nation has supported our throne, we are ready 
to recognize the rights of the kingdom and to show this recog- 
nition by the coronation oath.” Twenty years have gone and 
the promise is as yet unfulfilled. One thing seems clear. The 
weak, tortuous, and vacillating policy of Bohemia is mostly in 
the past. Bold, vigorous, and determined men have now a 
plan and propose to stand by it. 

The demand for the recognition of the Chekh language has 
met with considerable success. Fifty years ago Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, was regarded as a German city. “A few 
of us,” writes Jacob Maly, one of the intrepid patriots of that 
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epoch, “ would mect on each Thursday at the ‘ Black Horse,’ 
then a first-class hotel in Prague, and give orders to the waiters 
in the Bohemian language, who of course understood us well. 
This we did with the intention of setting an example to others ; 
but seeing the futility of our efforts in this direction we aban- 
doned the ineffectual propaganda in disgust.” In 1890 the enu- 
merators of the census reported that of the one hundred and 
eiglity-two thousand people living in the Prague district one 
hundred and fifty thousand declared themselves for the Bohe- 
mian language and twenty-nine thousand for the German. In 
1881 the matter of a separate university was finally settled by 
creating two universities in Prague—German the language of 
one, Bohemian of the other. The attendance at these univer- 
sities for the scholastic year of 1895-96 was as follows : 2,495 
students attended the Bohemian, 1,259 the German division. 
No one can walk through the streets of Prague to-day without 
being reminded of this revived language, which has made for 
itself a place within recent years. Almost every store has two 
signs, one in German, the other in Bohemian. Nowhere is the 
influence of the revived language more marked than in the 
literature of Bohemia. In 1885 sixty-eight per cent of the 
books published in Prague were Bohemian and twenty-eight 
per cent German. In 1889 eighty-five per cent were Bohe- 
mian and a little more than eleven and one half per cent 
German. This revival of Bohemian literature has affected 
the whole intellectual life of Bohemia. Illiteracy is rapidly 
disappearing. According to the census of 1890 the ratio 
of adults unable to read and write was about nineteen and one 
half per cent. This compares favorably with the most ad- 
vanced of European nations. Figures compiled in 1881 show 
the ratio of illiteracy in England to be sixteen per cent, France 
twenty-two per cent, Austria as a whole fifty-one per cent. 
One of the tests of sympathy for the home rule movement 
in Bohemia is the use of the Bohemian tongue. At our 
World’s Fair we had a striking illustration of that jealousy 
with which the Bohemians guard their mother tongue. When 
the Austrian minister ordered the German language to be put 
upon all Bohemian exhibits the provocation was such that when 
Austrian Day came not a Bohemian marched. But Bohemia 
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had her own day, when she spoke her own language, sang her own 
songs, and talked of her own independent nationality. These 
patriotic Cheklhs remember the past. They point with pride 
to the days when Bohemia held high her head among the na- 
tions of Europe and when her word was potent in the affairs 
of state. With hopeful faces turned toward the future they 
declare that what Bohemia has been Bohemia shall be. “ God 
made our land, rock-ribbed, well watered, and fruitful. True 
to the memory of our fathers, we shall make it free and inde- 
pendent.” It is too early yet to prophesy what will be the 
outcome of this movement for home rule in Bohemia, but there 
are many who believe that the hopes of these modern Chekhs 
will yet be realized. 
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Arr. IL—THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY TO THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 
PoxiricaL economy is the study of wealth. Christianity is 
the life of love, justice, and moral character. Are we to be- 
lieve that these are independent and unrelated fields of human 
activity? Or, if there is some relation between the two, is it 
intrinsic or accidental? Is wealth an essential part of Chris- 
tianity, or is the management of wealth a lower and selfish life, 
while Christianity is a higher life whose duty it is to suppress 
the lower? The anarchy, injustice, and corruption of our 
present time are the outcome of false answers to these ques- 
tions. We have on the one hand the orthodox and mercantile 
economists who say that “ business is business ;” that the laws 
of money, banking, taxation, capital and labor are as natural 
and inevitable as the laws of gravitation and the conflict of 
atoms. If the minister or the humanist ventures into their 
territory he is flattered as a sentimentalist and, like Plato’s 
poet, is crowned with laurel and hastily conducted outside. 
These economists have no need of sentiment, for, as they say, 
the natural laws which they have discovered are already beauti- 
ful and benevolent. Only let them alone, and they will them- 
selves work out a perfect harmony. On the other hand, we 
have the materialists of the socialist schools, who feel the hard- 
ships of society, who picture a better organization, and by 
these the minister is violently expelled without even a hint at 
the laurel. They also believe in a natural law of social evolu- 
tion, before which man is helpless, but which is marked by 
violence and cataclysms instead of beauty and benevolence. 
These two groups of materialists both claim to be scientific. 
They see that science has gradually conquered all the realms 
of thought below sociology—has transformed astrology into 
astronomy, has explained living creatures by the laws of biology 
rather than the will of Deity—and now, quite naturally, they 
would bring humanity under the reign of what they conceive to 
be the same inevitableness. <A scientific explanation to them 


is a mechanical explanation in terms of matter and motion, and 


religion is unscientific. If such views were confined to 
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theorists and philosophers they would be only curious. But 
philosophy is current opinion become systematic and vocal. 
The orthodox economist speaks for the great unthinking busi- 
ness and employing class who, though they may not understand 
his philosophy, yet recognize his terms as their catchwords. 
They are as materialistic as he, though both may be the sup- 
porters of conventional religion. The wage-earning class, with 
their patent materialism of life, are the soil, if not the ex- 
pounders, of the socialistic philosophy. 

While these two schools of economic scientists look upon re- 
ligion as sentimentalism the religious teacher looks upon 
economics as either atheism or antitheism. Unlike the medi- 
zeval theologian, he will, indeed, compromise with the business 
man and allow that usury and competition are necessary, and 
therefore not to be attacked in themselves. But these are busi- 
ness questions and not a part of the religious life of man ; 
neither are they antireligious—they are simply without God— 
and must on Sunday be set aside in order to get near to him. 

3ut the revolutionary school they consider as plainly antithe- 
istic, for with them environment, and not the individual, is the 
cause of sin and virtue, of faith and love. Sucha view rejects 
the Spirit of God and moral responsibility in the individual 
soul. Thus we have an incompatibility, not only between 
science and religion, but also, more vital, between religion and 
life. The controlling forces of society in business and labor 
neglect and reject religion or use it for profit, while religion 
fails to transform the world, though it may elevate individuals 
here and there. This incompatibility is not only a moral one, 
growing out of the selfishness of the human heart; it is a 
philosophical one, growing out of inadequate views of political 
economy and religion. It is therefore not to be overcome 
merely by converting individuals to an inadequate religion, but 
also by making religion economic and economics religious. 

The question of the relation between religion and economics 
is in its ultimate and broadest sense—the sense which under- 
lies the materialistic as well as the theistic philosophies already 
mentioned—a question of the relation between the individual 
and his environment. Let us begin with this general phase of 


the subject and then narrow our inquiry down to the special 
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problems of economics. The word “environment ” has, under 
the influence of the biological studies of the past generation, 
come to mean the sum of all those physical forces of nature 
which surround the individual animal or man, and which con- 
stitute the mold into which according to the laws of natural 
selection he is forced, and to which he is fitted by survival. 
When we hear the word “ environment” we immediately think 
of soil, sky, climate, animals, plants, gravitation, attraction, co- 
hesion. These are purely material products and forces, as 
distinguished from the products of man’s intelligence and will, 
and for them the physicist and biologist have worked out 
natural laws of action and reaction, evolution and dissolution. 
Such a definition of “ environment ” is eminently appropriate 
when we are speaking of animals, but it is the misfortune of 
our so-called reign of science that when the term “ environ- 
ment” is introduced into human relations it carries with it the 
rigid connotations of matter, motion, force, law, necessity which 
have been acquired in the study of the lower orders of life. A 
little inquiry will show us that the environment of the human 
animal is very different indeed from that which the biologist 
is describing. The animal himself is very different, and his 
environment fits his character. In human society of an ad- 
vanced stage the individual does not come into contact with 
the physical environment as such. Society has interposed a 
new one between him and nature. This new environment is 
artificial, the result of human intelligence and purpose. Mr. 
Lester F. Ward asserts* that the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the animal and human method of progress is that “ the 
environment transforms the animal, while man transforms the 
environment.” This specification is indeed true, but it does 
not state the full difference. Professor Caird in his Kvolution 
of Religion has pointed out that the weakness of the natural- 
istic school of comparative religions, as represented by Herbert 
Spencer, consists in the fact that they define religion by a com- 
mon element sought for in all religions, rather than by a com- 
mon principle from which they all spring; and that therefore 
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their definition of religion reduces all to their lowest terms as 
found in fetich, ancestor, and nature worship, whereas its true 
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definition must be looked for in its highest rather than its low- 
est form, just as the definition of man must be looked for in 
the grown man and not in the embryo or the infant. Like- 
wise, in defining the environment which surrounds the human 
being we must be careful not to reduce it to its lowest terms 
as found among animals or savages, but to define it by its high- 
est forms as found in advanced civilizations. By observing 
this principle we cannot fail to see the infinite contrast between 
the natural environment of the biologist and the social environ- 
ment of the economist and moralist. 

In order to understand the qualities of the social environ- 
ment we need first to understand the character of man for whom 
such environment exists. This isa problem to be solved by 
the sciences which deal with religion, ethics, psychology, and 
biology. If we follow Professor Caird’s rule and deiine man 
by the highest qualities which we find within him we shall 
begin with his religious nature, or rather with the beliefs and 
opinions concerning him which are derived from the religion 
we profess. It cannot be supposed that any explanation, how- 
ever scientific, can take away the marvel of man’s existence, his 
origin, his nature, and his goal. The larger part of man is be- 
yond ».nite or scientific knowledge, and is in the realm of faith. 
Here religion is our reliance. The Confucian who worships 
ancestors and external nature, and the Brahman who worships 
a metaphysical abstraction of nature, both classify men accord- 
ing to a purely utilitarian view of their fitness to carry on the 
existing social, industrial, and political organization of their 
empires. The individual himself is not anend. The Buddhist, 
whose god is a mere nothing, condemns man to the same place. 
The Christian, whose God is a person and a Father, considers 
men as his children and therefore as persons. This is the high- 
est conception of man that we know. It makes the goal of 
human evolution to be the development of moral character and 
personality in the individual. In this conception is involved 
all that ethies and psychology can teach us concerning morality 
and the human mind. The emphasis on brotherhood which 
is so strong in the ethics of the present generation tends to 
divert our attention from the true preeminence in Christianity 
of personality. Brotherhood is not the end; it is rather the 
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indispensable means toward establishing the highest expres- 
sion of selfhood in all individuals. With such a conception as 
that of self-conscious personality we are not distressed by the 
revelations which biology makes. Biology shows us the road 
whence man has come, but not the goal whither he is going. 
It gives us his physical basis, but not his moral outlook. It 
teaches us that he has lived as an animal and may continue to 
live as such, but other sciences are needed to show us that he 
may be as a god, “ knowing good and evil.” 

If personality and moral character are the highest attributes 
of a human being we are to consider, as far as finite science 
can help us, how such attributes are developed. They are the 
product of two factors, a biological and a sociological. The 
biological is the prolonged state of infancy and the elaborate 
brain structure which distinguishes man as an animal from 
other animals. By this is meant the prolonged plastic and un- 
folding state of the mind. This makes possible a develop- 
ment unknown to the animal, namely, education. It is edu- 
cation that shapes the habits, desires, character, and personality 
of every individual born into the world. Education is a 
spiritual and sociological process. It is the action of human 
beings organized in society upon the unfolding capacities of 
the infant, the child, the youth, the man. Given the original 
capacity, as shown by the laws of biology, the ultimate char- 
acter is determined by education. Education is a far broader 
process than we are accustomed to think. It is the sum total 
of the social environment which makes the man, as contrasted 
with the physical environment which makes the animal. De- 
prived of a high educational environment, the child may re- 
main on the level of brutes, as shown by the various known 
instances of the wolf-boy. Brought up with thieves, or pau- 
pers, or slaves, he aspires no higher, because he knows no bet- 
ter. With the advantages from infancy upward of a truly 
Christian home, school, Church, and State, he may become like 
his Master. The social environment which forms the charac- 
ter consists, not of earth and sky, flora and fauna, but of human 
beings. Human beings act upon each other, not through ir- 
regular or mystical vagaries, but according to definite modes of 
living, thinking, and doing. Out of centuries of associated 
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history they have become organized together into societies with 
long-developed means of mutual education. The foremost of 
these means, and one which marks the human environment as 
far remote from that of animals, is beliefs. By beliefs is 
meant all the knowledge, the opinions, the valuations, the 
hopes, the ideals which are dominant among the individuals 
of a given society. The instrument for transmitting these be- 
liefs is language. The original and fundamental beliefs are 
religious, and in the course of history they break up into 
political, economic, domestic, and all the other sections of 
human activity. The beliefs in which one is reared are a de- 
cisive fact of one’s environment. They reveal to his growing 
consciousness all that he knows of God, of himself, of his fel- 
lows, of nature ; and all the original or direct knowledge which 
he may himself gain is but the elaboration, according to his 
personal character, of the current beliefs which are poured in 
upon him. 

But the environment for each individual is not the whole of 
society. It is only that section or that class in which he is 
born and educated. Here we come to another no less impor- 
tant field of social life, that of social institutions, which, like 
beliefs, are the creatures of the moral character of the commn- 
nity. Institutions are the modes of association in which men 
live together in society. The fundamental institutions are the 
family. where language is first learned, and where the most 
lasting ideals are impressed at the most plastie period of life. 
Next are the school, the Church, the factory, the farm, the 
corporation, private property, government, the city, the State. 
These institutions are molders of character. They are not 
merely physical forces, nor are they abstractions, but they are 
human beings organized in permanent but slowly evolving 
relations. They are associations of moral beings, acting and 
reacting one upon another, and out of these relations spring 
the ruling beliefs of love, justice, charity, devotion, rights, 
and duties, which are the essential qualities of personality. 

Lastly, in order that personality may be educated the indi- 
vidual must be raised above the natural struggle for existence 
in the physical world. Nature’s products of food and shelter 
for the support of life are irregular, inadequate, and inferior, 
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while for the finer intellectual and spiritual wants they are 
wholly lacking. The fittest to survive in such an environment 
can never attain to self-consciousness and moral character. 
But society, through the institution of private property, cre- 
ates a new physical environment of social products, and 
nature is thereby fitted to man instead of man to nature. It 
is these products that the economist calls wealth and capital. 
Social products are the material and forces of nature worked 
over by human thought and labor to satisfy human desires. 
They are no longer mere physical objects, but they have be- 
come spiritual and educational instruments whereby personality 
is unfolded. A regular supply of food, clothing, and shelter 
gives man leisure, which is the basis of thought and that 
self-examination which makes character. The religious and 
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esthetic nature is evoked through architecture, statuary, and 
painting. Letters are invented, and the material of nature be- 
comes the vehicle for the accumulated literature, art, and phi- 
losophy of the race. Intellectual curiosity is aroused and the 
mind is stirred to activity in seeking the explanation of 
mechanisms which mind has devised. Finally, products be- 
come the means for the most varied expression of personality 
and character. Whether man degrades himself with intoxi- 
eants and poisons, whether he seeks power and glory, whether 
he rises to the heights ot religion, philosophy, and devotion, 
his instruments are the material products of thought and labor. 
While social products raise man above nature they subordi- 
nate him to society. They are not the products of isolated in- 
dividuals, but of the accumulated and imitated experiments of 
the race from the dawn of reason. Society in the act of pro- 
ducing them has created institutions of government and prop- 
erty which control their distribution. It therefore through 
them governs the individual, directly or indirectly. In the 
shape of food, clothing, shelter, they are essential to his life; 
and society, by giving them to him or withholding them under 
the varied forms of wages, profits, interest, rents, charity, pun- 
ishment, forces him or persuades him into harmony with the 
beliefs and institutions of the day. Then, too, an army of 


guns, prisons, guillotines, and mu- 


products in the form of 
nitions of war are designed for the direct subordination of 
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individuals and masses. Thus the social environment consists 
of beliefs, institutions, and products. These are the expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual nature, evolved from his life as a social 
being, and in turn destined to evoke in succeeding generations 
a similar spiritual character. 

Political economy is the study of social products—the way 
in which they are created, distributed, and used by society and 
individuals. It is therefore an essential part of the study of 
human character and personal development. There would 
seem to be no subject of more importance to the Christian 
minister who aims to know both God and man. Two things 
need to be observed in order to meet objections in the minds 
of many: 

1. In emphasizing political economy we are indeed empha- 
sizing the environment, rather than the individual, and there 
are those who consider this to be a denial of the direct influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul through prayer 
or otherwise, and therefore as atheistic and materialistic. We 
have shown that it is not materialistic, because products and 
institutions are made by human beings under the motive of 
beliefs, with the express purpose of intercepting the purely 
physical environment of nature. Now, whatever may be our 
theory of the operations of the Holy Spirit and of prayer, 
there can be no doubt that they operate through human rela- 
tions. Very meager indeed would be our ideas of God were 
it not for the loving education and life of father, mother, 
brother, teacher, preacher. The lessons of Jesus come to us 
across oceans and centuries in the form of current beliefs, of 
institutions formed more or less on his principles, and of social 
products in the form of written and printed records. Products 
and institutions are not merely material things, they are the 
vehicles of personality. They emphasize the fact that each 
one is his brother’s keeper; that so bound together is the 
human race by a living spiritual union that every soul that 1s 
born will be lost or saved through the actions of others. He 
who denounces the doctrine of the social environment is de- 
nying, like Cain, his responsibility for the salvation of his 
brother. The fact that in the city of Syracuse hard-working 
women are sewing wrappers that sell for nmety-eight cents at 
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five cents apiece, that a man and his wife in making trousers 
can earn together in sixteen hours a day only $1.25, and that 
as a result of these industrial conditions the children are grow- 
ing up on the streets without a home and a mother’s care, and 
are rapidly swelling the army of juvenile crime and vice— 
these facts are due to the selfishness of all living in Syracuse 
and the State of New York who are greedily seeking our own 
comfort unmindful of the degradation in others which our in- 
humanity causes. And no disavowal of our responsibility, no 
matter how sanctimonious our charge of atheism, can rid us 
of the hard truth that we ourselves, and not God nor nature, 
are the social environment which sends these little ones to a life 
and an hereafter of infamy. 

2. Another objection to political economy is its supposed 
advocacy of self-interest as a scientific requisite. This objec- 
tion is based on a misapprehension. <A true science does not 
advocate anything, it only seeks facts and principles. Self- 
interest is found on investigation to be a ruling constant fae- 
tor in the industrial life of all peoples, and it is to the credit 
of political economy that it recognizes this truth. There is a 
wide difference between a science of what is and an opinion 
of what ought to be. Men are selfish and even inhuman in 
their economic relations, and there can be no disregard of the 
serious problems that confront Christianity more fatuous and 
eruel than the optimistic quietism which coolly assumes that 
love and altruism are the ruling forces in society. Political 
economy simply attempts in the largest of all fields of human 
life, the industrial, to work out the laws of the sternest of 
human facts, self-interest. 

But there is a certain plansibility for this objection in the 
attitude of certain economists, now happily out of date, who 
do not recognize that political economy is a science of narrow 
limitations. Such economists have sometimes seemed to hold 
that political economy justifies what it merely assumes. It as- 
sumes the existence of the prevailing institutions and beliefs, 
and shows how these institutions operate upon the motives of 
self-interest. It assumes the existence of the family, of pri- 
vate property, of free labor, of government, of legal machin- 


ery. Self-interest has been likened to the steam, institutions 
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to the engine, which directs the energy of steam. These 
institutions are anterior. Political economy shows how they 
bring about their characteristic results. There may there- 
fore be an economies of feudalism; an economies of slavery, 
of conquest; an economics of Confucianism, Brahmanism, 
Christianity, showing the results of these institutions and eth- 
ical systems on the production, distribution, and use of the 
good things of society. If institutions bring forth peace, jus- 
tice, happiness, or conflict, oppression, and misery, it is polit- 
ical economy that shows why such is the case. Institutions 
can be modified. They are the product of human beliefs and 
wishes. It is here that the ethical forces operate to the great- 
est advantage—in molding institutions so that, notwithstand- 
ing the constant strength of self-interest, more humane and 
nobler men may be educated. The factory legislation of 
England is a familiar illustration of this principle. That leg- 
islation did not abolish self-interest; it has directed it into 
humane channels. It has prohibited the work of women and 
children in factories after night and for long hours, has 
required sanitary and wholesome surroundings, and as a 
result within two generations has rescued many of the work 
people of England from the unspeakable degradation into 
which their parents had been crushed. It is true, the econo- 
mists opposed that legislation, but so did the ministers. The 
one held that self-interest was beneficent and would ulti- 
mately cure the ills of society, without seeing that the laws of 
private property were the machinery which directed the 
forces of self-interest. The others failed to see what they 
were anointed to see, that moral character and personal integ- 
rity are more important than wealth and fortunes. If the 
ministers had known anything of political economy we can 
hardly believe they would have made the fatal omission that 
the economists made. 

The severest charge Jesus brought against the spiritual 
leaders of his day was, not that they were immoral according 
to our private standards, but they were “blind leaders of the 
blind,” and could not discern the signs of the times. Unfor- 
tunately, this has been characteristic of the established minis- 
try of all ages. When Lincoln was a candidate for President 
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but three of the twenty-three ministers of his own city of 
Springtield voted for him, and this incident discouraged him 
more than anything else in his campaign. Social institutions 
are in a constant change and evolution. Forms of govern- 
ment, of the family, of the Church, of private property are 
by no means the same as they were a generation ago. All 
these institutions originated as coercive instruments for con- 
1. 


trolling the masses and the weaker classes in the interests of 





the few and the strong. The family beg ran as pri vate prop- 
erty in women and children ; wetey aud government, as 
property in men and the soil; the Church, as an alliance of 
the shrewd and intelligent with the military rulers for the 
control of the working classes through their superstitions. 
All these institutions were designed to suppress moral charac- 
ter and personality on the part of the masses, in behalf of 
freedom and leisure for the rulers. The development of 
institutions from primitive times to the present has consisted, 
not in abolishing the principle of coercion, but in elevating 
those who were suppressed into partnership with those who 
owned them. The family has become a cooperative associa- 
tion of lovers. Government and the control of industry are 
open to the serf and the slave. The Church by losing its 


monopoly of learning has begun to save the souls and 


upbuild 
the character of the formerly despised chattels. Thus the 
growth of institutions under the impulse of Christian beliefs 
has been the emancipation of the millions and the opening up 
to them of opportunities for the free expression of moral 
character. This movement is still in progress. Its field is no 
longer the scene of the spectacular overthrow of the Church 
by a Luther, of despotism by a Washington, or of slavery by 
a Lincoln; but it is in the more profound and fundamental 
institution underlying all others, that of property rights in 
the products and privileges of society. In our day this is the 
substance of the science of political economy, namely, the 


f 


ways and means whereby the institution of private property 


ee 


combined with self-interest works out the weal or woe of 
] 


eee 


human beings, the suppression or elevation of moral charac- 


ter. He who would discern the signs of the times in these 


ss 


profoundly complicated and subtile relations of modern 
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society based upon property rights must not depend alone 
upon any supposed insight and divine inspiration such as per- 
haps might have been relied upon when the patent wrong of 
chattel slavery was the problem of the day, but must be a 
close student of the industrial conditions that surround him, 
of the homes and lives of the workers, of the earning and 
spending of money, in short, of the entire economies of pri- 
vate property. Not only this, but also, if he would see this 
institution develop into a means of salvation for the whole 
race now bound together in its embrace, he must know its 
origin and present condition and the nature of the forces now 
working to change it. The changes which it is now under- 
going are deep and far-reaching. Great corporations, power- 
ful politicians, lawyers, judges, legislatures are all busily 
engaged in remodeling it. Are these changes now going on 
to be guided by the Christian principle of brotherhood and 
the upbuilding of moral character in the masses of the people, 
or are they to be the reactionary grasp of power by the 
favored few with an inevitable subservience and lowering of 
moral tone, not only in the millions of victims, but also in the 
thousands of usurpers? We cannot quietly assume that all 
will work out well because indeed we believe that * God’s in 
his heaven.” God makes each man responsible both for him- 
self and for his fellow-men. He will not save either a society 
or a man that will not strive to fulfill these moral responsibil- 
ities. But, recognizing his responsibility, what moral teacher 
can be so fanatical as to suppose that God in answering his 
prayers will also relieve him from hard study, and that there- 
fore without special knowledge he can be of service to his fel- 
lows in meeting these abstruse and vitally practical problems ? 
Shall he simply in trite and vague terms implore the observ- 
ance of love and humanity in all our industrial dealings, or 
shall he jump at once into the controversies of capital and 
labor, of ereditor and debtor, and declare ex cathedra on 
which side lie justice and honesty? If he does the former his 
service may be a lip service only. If he does the iatter he 
may expose himself to ridicule and may exacerbate the evil he 
was commissioned to cure. 

We do not purpose to lay down any code or schedule of 
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sermons for any minister. It would be a mad assurance to 
insist that one man’s mission is every man’s mission. Each is 
his own judge as to his place in promoting the kingdom of 
God. We merely hold that economic problems are moral 
problems; that they are the vital problems of to-day, and 
upon their solution depends the survival of a Christian or a 
brutal civilization; that they are to be solved by human 
beings either inspired by a belief in the divine sonship of 
men or moved by an acquiescence in animal indulgence ; that, 
as one or tho other of these ideals gains control, will the 
institution of property be revised so as to produce the very 
character of men in coming generations who shall answer to 
the creative ideals of those who now revise it; and that there- 
fore he whose interest is the moral character of men must 
thoroughly know the social conditions that decide the out- 
come of character, so that whether he speak, or whether he 
keep silent, he shall speak with wisdom or show by his silence 
still greater wisdom. It was a painful humiliation when an 
eminent minister spoke to a company of intelligent socialists 
upon the impossibility of dividing up property equally among 
all men. The so-called alienation of the working people from 
the Churches is owing to the ignorance on the part of the 
ministers of the profound economic conditions that control 
with iron-like power their daily lives and their homes. In- 
dustry is no longer conducted on a private isolated basis, 
where a single employer makes a contract for wages with a 
single laborer, but employers have consolidated their interests 
under the protecting care of government in huge corporations, 
while the employees of a single corporation by hundreds and 
thousands are no longer looked upon as men but as “ hands,” 
and are known not by names but by numbers. In the face of 
this revolution the courts, the press, the pulpit glorify the 
work of Lincoln and the apostles of human freedom, and 
insist that this freedom is now violated if the workmen them- 
selves in their turn struggle to organize in labor unions for a 
partnership contract for wages instead of an individual con- 
tract. They fail to perceive that the corporation is no longer 
an individual, though by the legal fiction of an “ artificial per- 
son ” it is so considered, and so they do not see that the justice 
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which our fathers won by freeing the slave is now nullified 
by insisting on the same kind of primitive justice which was 
then the ambition of both laborer and emancipator. This is 
one of the signs of the times. 

Economic questions are rapidly becoming political questions, 
and national and local parties are formed for their solution by 
government. In the last campaign we saw probably one of 
the most abstruse of these questions placed suddenly before 
the American people for decision at the ballot box. Many 
ministers felt it their duty to take sides strongly before the 
public on the ground that this was a moral question rather 
than one merely economic. In so doing it is doubtful whether 
in the majority of cases the cause of religion or of candid 
treatment of social problems received any help. To denounce 
six and a half millions of the farmers and artisans of the coun- 
try as anarchists, repudiators, and fools, or seven million mer- 
chants, bankers, and laborers as conspirators and dupes, may 
have been justifiable if there were a clear issue of dishonesty, 
but where the question of honesty turned on a sound knowl- 
edge both of economic principles and of world-wide economic 
movements for the past thirty years it cannot be said that a 
hot appeal to moral issues has strengthened morality when the 
economic groundwork has not been thoroughly mastered. The 
people, whether they agree or disagree with the minister’s 
conclusions, will sooner or later understand his weakness. 
The man ignorant of economics cannot tell when he is or is 
not the tool of greedy partisan interests, and it becomes a seri- 
ous matter to the minister if the forfeiture of his hold as an 
economic authority is to carry with it a loss of influence on 
the moral issues of the day. 

Besides the problems of the production and distribution of 
wealth political economy is concerned with the consumption 
or use of wealth. Here the moral and social aspects come im- 
mediately and prominently to view. The declining days of 
all great civilizations have been marked by extravagant out- 
bursts of ostentation and orgies of luxury on the part of the 
ruling classes, together with ignoble pauperism and drunken- 
ness on the part of the submerged. In our day the most 
astounding doctrines are proclaimed from pulpit and press 
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concerning the beneficence of the rich who scatter their wealth 
in banquets and balls and gorgeous living, all for the sake of 
the poor. It is ( liftie ult for econon lis sts of whatever sc ehool to 
listen with patience to such panegyrics. Here they are prac- 
ically agreed, and their lessons are um mistakable. The causes 
and effects of luxury are economic subjects. In economics 
only can we find a clear definition of luxury, because the econ- 
omist is compelled to investigate its effects on industry, wealth, 
and welfare. Luxury, like pauperism, is the badge of para- 
sitism, for it marks the line beyond which useful services cease 
to be given to society in return for such support as will de- 
velop one’s powers of service to the utmost. Luxury is a rel- 
ative term, for the luxuries of one generation are the comforts 
and then the necessaries of following generations. For this 
reason the term lends itself r adily to vague and sophistical 
excuses and becomes a pitfall for the earnest minister who is 
not firmly grounded in its economic usage. 

The subject of luxury is involved in one of the fundamental 
doctrines of political economy, namely, the standard of living. 
This is with many economists the foundation rock of their 
doctrine of wages, and it is with all an important part of that 
doctrine. The standard of living is a truly moral and ethical 
t 


} 


fact. It covers all the wants of 


1 
} 
i 


1e family and individual, 
from the necessaries of food to the wildness of dissipation or 
the nobility of worship and devotion. All these wants must 
be served by material products, or for wages, salaries, and 
protits. Both in the effort to understand economies and in the 
effort to elevate the life and industry of the people the minis- 
ter finds a congenial and inspiring field if he masters the truly 
noble contributions which economists have made to the doe- 
trine of the standard of living. 

There are many other topies in political economy which 
might be cited as of practical value to the minister. We have 
touched only upon the underlying principles and the more 
salient topics. The subject is so large and complex that it 
must not be thought a mere incidental reading of a few recom- 
mended books aside from the press of other duties will give 
more than a sandy foundation. The science of political econ- 
let 


omy is not yet completed and reduced to text-book form, like 
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astronomy or physics. In the very nature of the science it 
will always be a field of conflicts. It deals with the most vital 
and selfish interests of men. Some one has said that the prop- 
ositions of Euclid would find opponents if there were any 
money to be earned in opposing them. Political economy can 
never escape from this fate. There are several different 
schools of economists. The differences among them are not so 
much in matters of logic and deduction as in matters of ethics 
and emphasis. The different schools may be said to be based 
on the different economic interests of conflicting classes in so- 
ciety. We have the economics of bankers, the economies of 
merchants, of farmers, of creditors, of debtors, of labor unions, 
of socialists and anarchists. Consciously or unconsciously, 
every economist, no matter how candid or cold-blooded, has 
leanings of sympathy or association toward one or more of 
these classes, and he is therefore certain to bend his science in 
that direction. The outsider who comes to the science with a 
fresh mind and a moral purpose must go very far into its maze 
of conflicting interests before he can feel rightly confident that 
it is of service to him in his ministrations. He must be able 
after reading a page of an author to locate the class which the 
author represents. It is to be hoped that the science will out- 
grow this chaotic stage, but in order to do so its true nature 
must be recognized as largely the orderly expression of the 
conflicting interests of social classes. When it comes to be 
studied, criticised, and perfected by those whose object it is, 
not to promote class supremacy, but to build up character and 
moral personality in every human being, then we may expect 
to see a truly social economics that shall not drive men apart, 
but shall be a powerful instrument toward uniting them in 


brotherhood. 
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Art. IIL—BROWNING’S “ PARACELSUS.” 


Rozsert Browninea is not only “the poet’s poet;” his 
trend of thought and mode of treatment make him just as dis- 
tinctively the preacher’s poet. Yet the poet and the preacher 
are very closely related, and if there be one poem in Brown- 
ing’s voluminous work which especially appeals to both types 
of men, that poem is “ Paracelsus.” And, because of this 
double capacity, this same poem most richly repays the devo- 
tion of any active student of poetry and of life. For here is 
not only a character, but a creation, whose central idea is the 
common, human, irresistible desire to know. This is the 
student’s special sphere, and this exposition determines with 
the master’s finest power the proper place of this inherent 
force in the scheme of ideal development. 

The first reading of the poem is a most propitious introduc- 
tion to that Phillipus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus Ho- 
henheim who discarded this redundant nomenclature for the 
single word that proclaimed his superiority to Celsus, and 
whose history so well portrayed the distinctive aspect of his 
distinctive age. But the production in itself js so prodigal of 
exalted strength and beauty and so fully satisfies the hunger 
of the soul for large and lovely lines that even in repeated 
reading one might well forget the “ red-veined humanity ” and 
the “pure, crude fact” without which the poem had never 
come to be. Yet when one has fairly grasped the motive and 
the power of this exponent of Browning’s art, turning it round 
about as showing the young man’s enthusiastic treatment of a 
subject that detines so well the poet’s natural bent, and reveal- 
ing the aspiration and the skill whose early promise has been 
so nobly justified ; when he has considered the simplicity and 
perfection of the dramatic development, and the charm of com- 
pressing so much vitality and suggestion into a poem of such 
easy proportions ; when he perceives, and in a measure pos- 
sesses, some vivid reflection of the psychological insight that 
lies at the heart of it all—then he is ready to consider the re- 
lation of raw material to creative values, and to decide whether 
or not Browning has spoken true when he says that this 
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rhythmical presentation of Paracelsus might be interleaved 
between the pages of any memoir of the real, existent man. It 
may be that the fascination of the poem for a moment colors 
the study of actualities, but in the abundance of biographical 
information and the contradictory views of the various author- 
ities Browning is left behind, and the sober estimate of the 
authentic verities in the case exerts its own importance. And 
once within the realm of reality, once enveloped in the atmos- 
phere of his own time, the Paracelsus of history induces so 
great an interest that one is almost tempted to make the 
poetic interpretation subsidiary to the wonderful actual story 
of this contemporary of Luther and Melanchthon, this friend 
of Erasmus, this healer of Froben, the printer of the sacred 
word. 

But our purpose demands only the briefest summary of the 
special elements which made of Paracelsus a character so fully 
fitted to Browning’s early need. And so it will suffice that we 
have found that the real Paracelsus was the son of a hospital 
matron anda physician who lived, in 1490, the year of his birth, 
at Einsiedeln, near Zurich ; that he was a direct descendant of 
the distinguished family of Bombast, and a near relative of a 
certain George de Hohenheim who was Grand Prior of the 
order of Malta; that the teaching of his father in the rudiments 
of alchemy, surgery, and medicine, the tutelage of the monks 
of St. Andrew, a season at the University of Basel, and the 
instruction of Trithemius of Spanheim, who was so famous an 
adept in the arts of magic and astrology, preceded a ten-years’ 
pilgrimage through various countries for the independent pur- 
suit of scientific, cabalistic, and experimental knowledge ; that 
through the influence of CEcolampadius, whom he had cured 
of a serious disease, he became professor of physic, medicine, 
and surgery in the school of his youth, only to fiee, after a 
brief popularity, from the enemies he had made by his stupen- 
dous arrogance, and began another period of wandering, to find 
refuge at last with the Archbishop of Salzburg; and that his 
career was abruptly closed at this place when he was but forty- 
eight years of age. We know, also, that while this brief tran- 
scription expands into a quaint and curious story in regard to the 
man’s intensity of purpose and marvelous independence—as 
47—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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relating to sorcery and surgery, chemistry and medicine, to 
faith and theosophy and the secrets of nature, to neoplatonism 
and everyday intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men 
—there is nowhere a hint of the love that softens pride, or any 
touch of that domestic influence which holds a man most firm 
and true. Everywhere and always there is only the passion to 
know, and to know for himself, the spirit and office of the 
human entity and the universe surrounding it. He was so 
proud of his skill, so self-assertive and presumptuous, he seemed 
to have no place for charity of any kind; yet he gave his goods 
most freely to the poor and ministered faithfully to their dis- 
eases. He was considered by some a charlatan, a necromancer, 
a juggler, a quack, a vagabond, a drunkard; and yet he also 
appears asthe “ father of modern chemistry,” the reformer of 
medical understanding and practice, and a marvel of grave per- 
sistence and sober industry. He is degraded on the one hand 
to the lowest stages of pretension and vulgarity, and elevated 
on the other to be the only fitting compeer for Erasmus and 
Luther. 

Taking the middle course, he was beyond doubt one of those 
strangely vigorous and independent men whose mission depends 
upon strange and vigorousaction. He believedin himself and 
God; he drew his dearest learning direct from nature, which 
he found irrevocably interwoven with God and himself; he 
sought in the black arts of the time the spirit that transcends 
and informs all possible skill, and his written words are not 
infrequently the language of the poet, the soothsayer, and the 
revealer. In a word, he was a genius whose greatness was 
limited by a most erratic disposition, whose freedom was re- 
stricted by ignorance and superstition,and whose attitude toward 
the essential verities of life in its greatest grasp and compre- 
hension was twisted and strained by continual perversion. Yet 
with all his glaring faults he was permeated with an irresist- 
ible and unqualified power, and one can readily imagine how 
such a character would appeal to the young Browning in the 
first full consciousness of his own inherent quality and its im- 
mense capacity for service and expression. The “ Fragment 
of a Confession ” as depicted in “ Pauline” had already revealed 
the fundamental idea that “ little else is worth study ” but “the 
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development of a soul.” In this initial work the poet discloses 
the strenuous individuality, the strong self-supremacy of the 
Principle of restlessness 
Which would be all, have, see, 
Know, taste, feel, all 


things possible to the humanity that yearns to God with an in- 
tensity that will not be satisfied until the prayer be answered. 


Let me for once look on thee 
As though naught else existed, we alone 


And the time had now come for a more complete and dis- 
tinctive treatment of his conception. He was to be through all 
his life the poet of realistic, urgent manhood ; he was to use 
as no one else had done the beauty and virility of medizeval 
history and the new renaissance ; he had, above all things else, 
to body forth the spiritual significance of his own time, and 
with all this fertile force the nature of Paracelsus was allied to 
his own by intrinsic right as well as poetic selection. The 
conception of such a character was as old as the first tempta- 
tion. The desire for knowledge, as well as the element of 
single-handed effort, had been employed in many degrees of 
mastery, and had reached a most artistic culmination in 
Goethe’s epic and the “ Manfred” of Byron. But Browning 
had a new method. He discarded at once all symbolic ma- 
chinery, though the work is full of symbolism. He has no 
use for angels or demons or witches or spirits, for his is the at- 
titude, sure and simple, of the Creator toward the creature, and 
the unfolding drama of the spirit needs for him no adventi- 
tious aids. The office of the poet as he understands it, is to 
see as God sees; so in the opening book of “ Paracelsus” the 
mind of the man is at once revealed. The critical mood may 
cavil at the long monologues and closely knit passages through- 
out the work, but one cannot conceive a better plan or 
more fitting construction for the purpose in view. Paracel- 
sus strives, and he attains according to his early ideas, and 
something more—there is the interweaving of the essential 
element that he has discarded. Then comes the period of ap- 
parent success, with its yawning depths of failure and despair, 
followed by the changing attitude and other aspiration, with 
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the final attainment of the whole complex and irrevocable 


action. 


These are natural divisions in many a strenuous, gifted life, 


and as the drama opens thére is never an eager, enthusiastic 


student who does not recognize himself in the young Paracel- 
sus who pours out his heart to those two dear friends, that 


“perfect pair”—the quiet mountain priest, the strong and 
tender Festus, and Michal, who is “* very woman ” and his wife ¢ 
He, too, has worn the night out thus in some quiet Einsiedeln 
of his own, and spoken out his surety and his dreams beneath 
the sympathy that never failed and the faith that could not 
betray. It does not matter that Paracelsus towers so far above 
us: the touch of truth declares our kin, and as we read the 
study of creative process is illumined with the sense that it 


is our struggle, our story, and our spiritual renewal that is 


rounded and rested before us. 


highest ground. 


We are lifted at once to the 
The youth is assured that he is to be “ God’s 


commissary,” and he will listen no longer to the teaching of 
the schools; the open book of the world is the only study for 
To know, to know for his own supremacy, through 


such as he. 


his own unaided effort, yet to 


Know, not for knowing’s sake, 


But to become a star to men forever— 


this is his passionate purpose; and he sees his way “as birds 


their trackless way,” believing that as he goes to prove his 


soul he “ shall arrive” in God’s “good time.” 


The kindling 


eye, the impetuous fervor, the royal spirit, above all, the gleam 
of holy fire, carry with them the force of conviction. But 
Festus, even in his loyalty and admiration, discovers a “ plague- 
spot.” Granted that the time has come for “new light to 
dawn from new revealings,” and that Paracelsus is singled out 


for such a lofty mission, when he declares in response to 


Michal’s faith, 


If I can serve mankind 
’Tis well ; but there our intercourse must end: 


I never will be served by those I serve, 


the less ambitious but wiser man implores him not to cut him- 


self off from human sympathy, but to 
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Give up. . . some part 
Of the glory to another; hiding thus, 
Even from yourself, that all is for yourself. 


And Michal adds, 


Stay with us, Aureole! Cast these hopes away, 
And stay with us! An angel warns me, too, 

Man should be humble ; you are very proud ; 

And God, dethroned, has doleful plagues for such! 
—Warns me to have in dread no quick repulse, 
No slow defeat, but a complete success : 


You will find all you seek, and perish so! 


3ut all their argument and entreaty are in vain. His eloquence 
and his faith in himself produce renewed confidence in his 
friends, and he goes out upon his quest declaring that he will 
retain enough of life’s delight to sustain his soul, that the 
“truth is within ourselves,” and that 
To know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without ; 
and we can but feel that such an aim as this must have God’s 
warrant, as well as the poet’s seal, that pride has its service in 
such devotion, and that the blotch of depravity is thus effaced. 

But this is in no wise the right conclusion. When we see 

Paracelsus again it is in Constantinople, whither he goes in 
the historical narrative to obtain Trismegistes’s formula for the 
elixir of life, and the poetical development takes on a deep 
spiritual significance beside which the continuance of physical 
existence has but little importance. Paracelsus, sitting alone 
in the house of the conjurer, for the first time in the crowded 
years that have hurried by faces himself and his attainments 
in the record of his life that he has written at command of 
the “arch-genethliac.” For the first time he has dared to 

Come to a pause with knowledge; [and] scan for once 

The heights already reached, without regard 

To the extent above. 
And the result? He has subdued his life to the one purpose, sac- 
rificed everything to the one end, only to confess in his un- 


flinching inquiry, 
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Then God was pledged to take me by the hand; 
Now, any miserable juggle can bid 
My pride depart ’ 
And the bitterest thought of all is that he may not wholly 
convince himself that his aims remain supreme and pure ; and 
as he reviews the cherished stores that have been wrung from 
every possible source he has no better word for all his toil 
than to say that it may be 

Slipt in the blank space ’twixt an idiot’s gibber 

And a mad lover’s ditty. 

3ut human despair is divine opportunity. Aprile appears— 

Aprile, the poet, who would “ love infinitely and be loved,” 
and who bows before Paracelsus as one who has attained all 
that he himself has missed, and hails him as a king; Aprile, 
who is all emotion as Paracelsus is all intellect; Aprile, who 
would be the maker, the seer, the friend and redeemer of suf- 
fering humanity, and yet has gazed upon his glorious ideal so 
long that he is blinded and broken with very brightness. Still, 
by very virtue of his office, even in his deadly weakness, he 
reveals the vital force that Paracelsus had always refused to 
consider, and out of his hungry heart the latter exclaims, 

Love me henceforth, Aprile, while I learn 

To love;... 

I too have sought to know as thou to love— 

Excluding love as thou refusedst knowledge. 

Still thou hadst beauty and I, power. . . 


. We must never part. 


Till thou, the lover, know ; and I, the knower, 

Love—until both are saved 
But Aprile’s work is that of the spirit, and he passes wholly 
into the spiritual dominion, leaving Paracelsus no longer a 
“beggarlv diver,” but a “ prince with his pearl.” 

Surely, now that he has acknowledged his error, now that 
he has received the nobler insight that he has lacked before, 
Paracelsus will press forward to the ends where love and 
knowledge are perfectly united. But such a nature leaps 
across the middle ground from one extreme to the other. 
Half a decade later, in the midst of the applause that breaks 
about his Basel professorship, he confesses to the faithful 
Festus that 
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ie had tried to live a while like the “mad poet” 
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for love alone, and found himself too warped and twisted and 
deformed, and he returned to his old life, “ assured, at length,” 
the early hopes “ were vain ;” that the truth is as far away as 
ever; that he has thrown his life away ; and that 
Sorrow 

On that account is idle, and further effort 

To mend and patch what’s marred beyond repairing 

As useless. 
He looks upon the results of his twenty years’ labor as dust 
and ashes, scorns the quick acclaim that greets him as 

Life's dispenser, 

Fate’s commissary, idol of the schools. 
His licenses and titles from the learned nations are less than 
naught to him as he goes back step by step over the terrible 
way, revealing every pitfall that has closed about him, and re- 
jecting all excuse or comfort or aid that the devoted Festus 
can suggest. ‘ Love, hope, fear, faith,” the “sign and note 
and character” of humanity, seem to be shut away from him 
forever ; and yet, because the poet still summoned him to 
serve his race at once and give his gains, imperfect as they are, 
to men, he has accepted—-he who had thought to be the 
“oreatest and most glorious man” in all the world— 


9 


The petty circle lotted out 
Of infinite space 
in the Basel University. And though he cannot hope to 
change his soul, for he must 


Still hoard and heap and class all truths 
With one ulterior purpose, 


though he still must know, must feel as if God should trans- 
late him to his throne, that he should listen to his word to 
further his own aim—so long as he is permitted he will seek 
to wake the spirit of advance, to make his followers worthy of 
the weapons that he alone is able to supply. And though there 
is no buoyancy or joy in turning to account the salvage from 
the past, it is fraught with a glimmer of the goodness of God, 
as the night is filled with the promise of day. 

Perhaps he will receive, he says, some token that God ap- 
proves his penance; but the light seems so faint and far away 
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that Festus can realize nothing but despair. Yet he must 
stand, as he has always done, for quiet conscience and the ten- 
derness that never fails ; and as he bids him farewell he begs 
of Aureole to call him to his side if he should ever hope and 
trust and strive again, and by his word foreshadows that this 
indeed must be. And the waiting is not long, for two years 
later the summons comes from Colmar, whither Paracelsus has 
fled from the malevolence his mode of teaching has aroused, 
and Festus finds him flushed with wine, cursing Basel and its 
magnates “soul and limb,” making verses to express the mo- 
ment’s feeling, and eagerly proclaiming to his “first, best, 
only friend” that he aspires once more. He heaps up his 
contempt in the most scathing invective, and questions with a 
new hauteur whether he shall “sink beneath such ponderous 
shame ” or bow to it submissively and live as the littleness of 
Basel dictates, using his great knowledge as her puny wits 
allow; then he breaks off to declare that he is setting out to em- 
brace his earliest aims again, and when Festus asks, 
The aims? to know ? and where is found 
The early trust ? 

he replies, “ The aims—not the old means,” calls himself a 
laughingstock and a fool, chants the funeral song of his dead 


‘ 


fancies, and jeers at it because its “ sandal-buds ” and “aloe- 
balls” smack so much of his “old vocation.” Finally at Fes- 


tus’s entreaty he becomes serious and coherent again, and says, 


This is my plan (first drinking its good luck)— 
I will accept all helps ; all I despised 

So rashly at the outset, equally 

With early impulses, late years have quenched: 


I have tried each way singly: now for both ! 


I seek to know and to enjoy at once, 

Not one without the other as before. 

Suppose my labor should seem God’s own cause 
Once more, as first I dreamed,—it shall not balk me 
Of the meanest, earthliest, sensualest delight 

That may be snatched; for every joy is gain, 


And gain is gain, however small. 


And when Festus interposes with a warning against repeated 
error he paints a vivid picture of the success he shall attain 
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in linking joy to knowledge; and, when the steadfast heart 
would plead with him to redeem the past and discard the 
plan that is the merest makeshift, he sings that magnificent iW 
Rhyme of the men who proudly clung i 
To their first fault, and withered in their pride. 
Then Festus makes his merciful appeal, 


Come back then, Aureole; as you fear God, come! 

This is foul sin; come back! Renounce the past, 

Forswear the future ; look for joy no more 

But wait death’s summons amid holy sights, 

And trust me for the event—peace, if not joy. 

Return with me to Einsiedeln, dear Aureole ! 

3ut Paracelsus only brings forth his terrible passion, his 

wretched weakness and remorse for his reply. Yet through 
all the “morphew and furfair” that he discloses the “moun- 
tain-cloistered priest ” holds strong and true, saying, 

There are old rules, made long ere we were born, 

By which I judge you, .. . 

. And I blame you where they bid, 

Only so long as blaming promises 

To winpeace for your soul. .. . 

I have relied on love: you may have sinned, 

But you have loved. As a mere human matter— 

As I would have God deal with fragile men 

In the end—TI say that you will triumph yet! 


Then in their united sorrow over the death of Michal, Para- 
celsus reveals his full belief that “we do not wholly die,” and 
with another change of feeling rails at the rabble he is to face 
again, and bids them “Leave a clear arena for the brave” ‘ 
who are “about to perish” for their sport; and with his 
proud “Behold!” we wait the closing scene. 

Thirteen years have spent their force, and Paracelsus has 
been stricken down by his malicious rivals, and Festus, well- 
nigh spent with grief, watches by the unconscious form in 
the narrow cell that is to be glorified by the passing of a 
great spirit. At last there is a glimmer of intelligence, and 
the suffering soul seems to feel the presence of Aprile, who 
in his thought has chanted softest music all the night; then 
he goes back over all the weary way, recalling “ Latin, Arab, 
Jew, Greek,” who “join dead hands” against him, the “ Per- 
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sic Zoroaster,” who was “lord of stars,” and a “serpent- 
queen” who somehow symbolized “sweet human love,” 
clinging through his torturing fancies to his poet, whom he 
implores to keep close by, for very life, as the ‘ loathsome 
death-trap” of his disordered vision closes in about them. 
Then as his mind grows clearer he rests his case upon the 
mercy of God, and the great truth that “there needs another 
life to come.” He leans his broken frame on Festus’s 
strength and calmly considers the obstacles that taught him 
quackery and deceit, 
Envy and hate, 
Blind opposition, brutal prejudice, 
ald ignorance—what wonder if I sunk 
To humor men the way they most approved ? 
and begs, as he gives up the fight, to be laid in some obscure 
nook where he shall be remembered only as a man among the 
humblest of his kind. 
He has learned humility at last, and now the time has come 
for the full delivery of his message, God’s message to the 


world. His 


Foot is on the threshhold 
Of boundless life ; 
his cheek is young again, and all the happy and endearing 
manner of his youth comes back to him as he springs from 
his couch, throws on his ceremonial gown, and with his signet 
ring upon the hand that clasps his sword, his “trusty Azoth,” 
bids his 
Wretched cell become 
A shrine, for here God speaks to men through me. 

In perfect happiness once more he begins with that “happy 
time” wherein he “vowed” himself “to man,” and in a 
grandeur that none may question he touches closely on his 
true attainment. He defines his early nature as instinct with 
God, and fraught with his own Nemesis and his own destiny, 
and realizes its relation to God’s unfolding plans for the 
life of the world. He understands now the proper relations 
of knowledge and power and love, and how it came that men 
“received with stupid wonder” his “ first revealings ” when 
he had learned through Aprile “the worth of love in man’s 
estate ” by “love’s undoing ;” for in his 
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Own heart love had not been made wise 

To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 


In ill success. 
Now he knows just why he failed, and is ready to say, 


Let men 
Regard me, and the poet dead long ago 
Who loved too rashly ; and shape forth a third 
And better-tempered spirit, warned by both. 


And here is the heart of the whole matter. The poet’s 
most effective office is that of the preacher, the teacher ; and 
in this work that this particular poet has placed before us he 
would impress upon every individual soul the middle course 
that would prevent the error of Aureole in trying to bring 
infinity into the earthly round, and the weakness of Aprile in 
ignoring the good, strong, practical world. He would have 
us understand that knowledge and power in all their multi- 
form phases can reach their complete tenure only in the per- 
fect balance of character that gives to every element of activity 
its rightful due. He would not have us exalt reason at the 
expense of love, for love in its triple essence is not only the 
fundamental principle of life, but “ the fulfilling of the law ” 
upon which all continuity must depend. Yet the devotion to 
love at the expense of reason is the other extreme that argues 
equal disaster. Aprile is quite as much in the wrong as Para- 
celsus, and has perchance even a greater need for another 
world, to gain what he has failed to grasp in this. He is in 
no wise a typical poet, for the typical poet possesses power as 
well as beauty; but in no other guise could he convey the 
truth that lies in love’s misguidance, and thus he receives a 
touch of the force that vivifies beauty even as Paracelsus takes 
on, in the end, the phase of beauty that informs all genuine 
power. 

And reading the lesson objectively we “shape forth” the 
“ better-tempered spirit” by blending the opposing elements, 
and rejoicing in the skill with which they are portrayed in 
the character of Festus, who has neither the intellectual 
quality of Paracelsus nor tlie rich, emotional nature of Aprile, 
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yet is inspired with that high wisdom which is so constantly 
pervaded with the love of knowledge and the knowledge of 
love. But if we look at it subjectively we realize that these 
extremes exist in our own conditions of effort and growtlr, and 
that if we are true to our teacher the resultant third must 
appear in our own character and our own attainment. And 
so Paracelsus can well say, without a touch of taint upon his 
pride, 

I have done well, though not all well. 

As yet men cannot do without contempt ; 

Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile 

That they reject the weak, and scorn the false, 

Rather than praise the strong and true, in me: 

But after, they will know me. If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but fora time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 

You understand me? I have said enough! 

But for us there is a word more. If one has grasped the 
meaning of a work of art he has the better right to consider 
the artist’s method of accomplishing his results, and to com- 
plete our study we must often return to the point of initial 
inquiry. The historical Paracelsus has emerged from the 
“ tremendous cloud ” of his own time, and this poetical inter- 
pretation has been a large factor in arriving at a just estimate 
of the real man. The most perfect outline would fail to show 
the countless touches by which Browning has made this work 
so strong an exponent of historical truth, and yet a very inad- 
equate summary must reveal how all his ready-made material 
is colored and shaped and adorned to body forth the essential 
spirit that he would convey. There is no record that the real 
Paracelsus made any confession of failure or defeat ; but he 
did fail, he was defeated, and the poet understands the reason. 
We are not told that the real man had any such devoted 
friend, or that he heard the message of any possible Aprile; 
but if ever a mortal needed friendship and love and music it 
was he, and these things the creator of the new and nobler 
Paracelsus must supply. So the work becomes through num- 
berless details of this kind a revelation of original creative 
force that carries with it in every line the indefinable vitality 
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and charm that, through the most searching analysis, presents 
the exalted spiritual power which makes this poem so great a 
wonder and delight. 

And this is the highest test of the rarest artistic achieve- 
ment. If one may discover the secret of its mechanism, and 
yet be more fully impressed with its intrinsic influence, then 
it is worthy of all possible praise, and we may safely follow 
the pathway it defines, for this effect is only gained by truth 
and right. Out of the press of countless perplexities we have 
found the straightforward way, and we pass with the per- 
fected Paracelsus into broader opportunities holding fast to 
the clear comprehension of earthly conditions as it faces the 
realms to be. 

Festus, let my hand— 
This hand, lie in your own, my own true friend! 
Aprile! Hand in hand with you, Aprile! 


- ne a ae. 
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Art. IV.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYTH, OR THE 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF PROOF. 

EvinENCcg, as understood by jurists, deals with the methods and 
means by which a matter of fact, which is the subject of judicial 
inquiry, is established or disproved. The books which treat 
of this branch of legal science are full of rules, the majority of 
which tell us what is not legal proof. It is a fascinating body 
of juristic learning, because it seeks to answer the ever-recur- 
ring questions, How can we find out the truth? How can 
we learn the unknown from the known? Mankind in every 
generation has produced the most sincere and fearless inquirers 
after truth. But the truth has evaded their grasp. Error has 
been perpetuated throughout centuries and millenniums. His- 
tory is now being rewritten. Heroic myth is being scientifically 
interpreted. Applause and condemnation of the world’s great 
leaders in thought and action are being reawarded. The great 
social and economic forces that have aided in the evolution of 
individual and national life have begun to receive recognition 
from historical writers, who have passed in their researches from 
the palaces of royalty to the habitations of the humblest toilers, 
and from castles and battlefields to the markets and exchanges 
of the world. 

The present generation, fond of paradoxes and iconoclasm, 
views with indifference or grim delight the passing of popu- 
lar idols and the rehabilitation of characters once universally 
scorned. No one murmurs when told that Mohammed was 
far from being an impostor and fraud, and that the Borgias 
were really quite worthy representatives of their times. We 
are ready to believe that Columbus had other ambitions than 
to serve as a herald of Christ to a heathen world. Elizabeth 
may not have deserved the title of “the Virgin Queen,” nor 
King James I have merited the eulogium contained in the 
Bible of our mothers. Gerry’s name should not have been 
given to the infamous scheme of unjust apportionment of 
legislative seats which his steady policy and distinct official 
acts repudiated. Mary Magdalene should have had more 
merciful consideration than is involved in her personification 
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of a penitent harlot, the unique and dubious honor thrust 
upon her by the judgment of the pious but uncritical public. 
It was only a mythical Pocahontas who saved the life of John 
Smith by the romantic act portrayed by pen and brush. The 
legends of King Arthur and William Tell we are willing to 
interpret as the memories of an heroic past cherished in an age 
of national misfortune by a people who are the present victims 
of foreign tyranny; and a few of us are even ready to be- 
lieve that Washington actually swore upon the field of battle, 
that Sheridan did not take his famous ride, and that the mar- 
tyred Lincoln never split a rail in his life. 

Judicial proof never amounts to demonstration. It 
reaches no closer approximation to truth than a moral proba- 
bility. It is seldom, indeed, that facts which are disputed in 
a court of justice can be adjudicated to an absolute certainty 
or demonstrated in a mathematical way. Still mathematics 
makes bold use of differentials and fluxions. Variables are 
found obedient to certain laws, and quantities imperfectly 
ascertained and inaccurately expressed are still confidently 
employed in formule which yield satisfactory conclusions in 
the computations through which almanacs are prepared, 
bridges and tunnels constructed, and insurance negotiated. 
The mathematical theory of probabilities can be applied to 
the conditions surrounding a trial by jury and the testimony 
of witnesses. The truths of actuarial science underlie the busi- 
ness of insurance—a business which has reached proportions 
in this age that may safely be characterized as colossal, for it 
is not too much to say that foreign bills of exchange are 
secured by marine insurance, just as loans of money on bond 
and mortgage upon improved real estate are secured by fire 
insurance. Various mortality tables, based on the study of 
vital statistics, have been declared by the rules of courts to 
furnish a safe and authoritative guide in the determination of 
annuities and the ascertainment of a fixed sum to be paid in 
lieu of dower. 

Demonstration seems confined to the domain of mathe- 
matics and physics, sciences which know much limitation and 
which present to the enthusiastic pioneer vast realms of territory 
for exploration. No geometrician has yet described a perfect 
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circle, and no physicist has ever seen a pendulum vibrate or 
a body fall in a perfect vacuum. Law to the physicist is an 
expression of a constant relation. Standards are established, 
units defined, and coeflicients applied with boldness and 
safety. But courts are not so fortunate in their instruments 
and means of proof, which in general may be said to be oral 
testimony and documentary evidence, both of which are 
affected in their integrity by all the frailties of our common 
humanity. For witnesses may deliberately lie, and written 
instruments may be the product of forgery. In case of con- 
flict, or what might be vulgarly called “a swearing match,” it 
is not safe to estimate the preponderance of evidence in a 
purely mathematical way. It is impossible to establish a unit of 
credibility by which to measure the volume of proof. Human 
equality isa dogma of political theorists. It has never existed 
in fact, wherever any high civilization has been achieved. 
Heredity and environment are causes and conditions under 
which human beings have come to differ as star differs from 
star in glory. Votes are still counted, but testimony is 
weighed. The beggar’s ballot offsets the millionaire’s, and 
the illiterate is equal to the philosopher at the polls; but on 
the stand, before the court and jury, intelligence and morality, 
piety and civic virtue, reinforce the testimony of the mere man 
and attach prevailing weight to the utterance of the witness. 
Here is a witness who tells the truth half the time and lies the 
other half; such a man testifies to a fact in controversy. Sup- 
pose another man just like him should similarly testify to the 
truth of the main proposition in dispute; would the accession 
of such testimony to the testimony already adduced add any- 
thing to its value? Other things being equal, probably it 
would not. Why should the combination of such distinct 
bodies of testimony be expressed mathematically by addition, 
rather than by multiplication? If the latter be quite as 
rational or more rational, then it is always folly to bring to a 
weak cause the testimony of a discreditable witness. 

Evidence, in the English common law, has been developed 
side by side with trial by jury as a limiting, if not a control- 
ling, feature of the judicial system. The present familiar 
method of inquiry through the oral testimony of witnesses 
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and the proof afforded by documents, under the direction of 
alearned judge who, after hearing counsel, admits one state- 
ment and excludes another, is a plan of procedure which has 
been of slow evolution. Other tests of truth have from time 
to time been applied by public authority. Thus trial by 
battle lingered late in the law, and was not formally abolished 
in England till the fifty-ninth year of George III. Like 
ordeal by fire and water, and like wager of law, it was essen- 
tially a superstitious test involving a blasphemous demand on 
Heaven to determine a controversy in favor of him who had 
the right. The battle was practically a duel, and was resorted 
to in order to determine, not only issues involving personal 
honor, but such prosaic and everyday controversies as those 
which concerned title to land. Trial by ordeal of fire con- 
sisted in attempting to walk blindfolded over redhot plough- 
shares placed at irregular intervals on the ground; if one 
who was accused succeeded in doing this unharmed it was 
supposed to have been brought about by divine intervention. 
Alleged witches were tested by ordeal of water; if the accused 
sank she was regarded as innocent, and if she floated she was 
adjudged guilty and given over to execution. One great diffi- 
culty with such methods of procedure was that simple issues, 
admitting of solution by the return of an answer in the affirm- 
ative or the negative, were all that could be tried. The 
mechanism of celestial adjudication did not suffice for more 
complicated and involved disputes. The only answer Heaven 
could return was “ Yes” or “No.” The essential blasphemy 
lay in the presumption that human ignorance, vanity, or curi- 
osity might challenge Heaven and demand an instant decision. 
Human courts in wisdom and mercy may decline jurisdiction 
and dismiss both plaintiff and defendant without adjudication. 
Human judges may take the papers and reserve decision till 
due deliberation has been had. But the celestial court, nolens 
volens, was required to give an immediate answer. Wager of 
law was a plan of trial in which reliance was placed on the 
oaths of defendant and others, the theory being that perjury 
would be punished by God, whose name had been invoked when 
the witness was sworn. A woman accused of adultery could be 


tried and her innocence established by her oath at the altar. 
48—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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No department of law has changed more materially within 
recent years than the law of evidence. Superstitious and ab- 
surd tests have been abandoned. The plaintiff and defendant 
and all parties financially interested in the outcome of the 
litigation may now testify, although they were once excluded 
from the witness stand. Sufficient reason for such exclusion 
was found in the presumption that financial interest would 
overwhelm all sense of honor and make it impossible for the 
witness to tell the truth. Husband and wife, contrary to the 
ancient rule, may now testify freely for or against one another 
in all except a few special cases. The reason for the old rule 
was found in the assumed merger of the wife’s personality in 
that of her husband, an absurdity which has now vanished 
from the law. Even felons, once convicted and punished, 
may thereafter testify, no longer as of old paying by silence 
in court the perpetual penalty for past transgression. And a 
prisoner, accused of crime, may by the justice and mercy of 
our latest law testify in his own behalf, although but a few 
years ago he was denied this privilege on the trial. No de- 
fendant at the bar of criminal justice need testify against him- 
self, as he must under the practice of continental Europe, but 





may stand mute in the presence of his accusers, on whom the 
law places the burden of proof. Absurdities, however, still 
abound, and much remains for the law reformer of the future 
to do. Thus, the requirement of unanimity in trial by jury 
is the result of historical accidents, and remains to this day a 
cause of frequent mistrials, although without any analogue in 
legislative, judicial, or executive procedure and administration. 

Proof must always be difficult while its materials and in- 
struments are affected by human weakness and _fallibility. 
Municipal law is not alone the sufferer. The weights and 
measures of the physicist are only approximately accurate. 
The metaphysician and logician, in his solemn disputation or 
serene soliloquy, often appears to the mind of the purely prac- 
tical man as wonderfully amusing in logomachy and jugglery 
with words. And the churchman and canonist, when he pro- 
duces what is called proof, simply quotes the decrees of eccle- 
siastical authorities which may themselves be spurious though 
venerable, as in the case of the pseudo-Isidorian decretals. 
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The inconclusiveness of human testimony is recognized in 
those rules which abound in all legal systems providing for 
cumulative evidence in certain cases, or evidence of the same 
kind to the same point. Ordinarily a fact is established, in 
the absence of countervailing evidence, by the testimony of a 
single witness. The question of the weight or preponderance 
of evidence is usually important only when the defendant 
meets the plaintiff's testimony with a contradiction and the 
plaintiff is allowed, on what is called rebuttal, to bring rein- 
forcement through new witnesses. But in certain special 
classes of cases the plaintiff, even in order to make out a prima 
facie case and put the defendant to his proof, is required to 
produce two witnesses at least. This is true of treason, under 
the rule minutely detailed in the Constitution of the United 
States. In New York the testimony of two witnesses is nec- 
essary in an action to establish a lost will, a copy of the will 
answering for the testimony of one witness; in the same State 
no conviction can be had without corroboration on what is 
called State’s evidence, or the testimony of an accomplice of 
the prisoner who has been promised immunity from punish- 
ment in consideration of his aid furnished to the prosecution. 
So too in New York, in bastardy proceedings and in other 
actions involving the same transgressions of social law, there 
ean be no conviction on the unsupported testimony of the 
woman seduced. Experience shows that chastity is as pre- 
cious a jewel of womanhood as veracity, and that any woman 
who will willingly surrender personal purity will be quite apt 
to lie when asked to tell all about it. 

Among the many difficulties in the way of proof it will be 
instructive to note some which arise from the moral obliquity 
of the witness, prompting him to lie; from honest errors in 
perception, the result of the infirmity of his faculties; from 
the insufficiency of speech as a vehicle of truth; and from the 
tendencies of bias, patriotic and religious, deflecting a sincere 
and able man from the right line of correct testimony. Dr. 
Reid, the Scotch metaphysician, says that truth is ever upper- 
most in the human heart, and that a man has but to yield to 
natural impulses in order to tell the truth ; whereas it is not 
natural to lie, and even the greatest liars require a strong 
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motive of interest to induce them to take this wrongful 
course. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s studies in sociology and his 
extensive perusal of travelers’ tales have led him to announce 
somewhat different opinions. According to this philosopher 
an unreasoning credulity is often associated with habitual 
mendacity ; whereas habitual veracity is generally accompanied 
by a disposition to doubt the testimony of others. The simple 
savage will believe everything wonderful that is told him, 
and he will lie himself ; but our modern man of science, him- 
self a person of undeviating integrity, disputes in a skeptical 
spirit all testimony that he meets until its trustworthiness is 
sufficiently established in some affirmative way. But there 
are other grounds of belief besides faith in human nature. 
There are the known and subsisting relations in the external 
phenomena of experience which some call laws. These are 
uniform and constant. So invariable are such coexistencies 
and sequences that their formulation leads to a law of life. 
This suggests Hume’s argument against miracles, which, in 
substance, is that some things are so contrary to all that has 
been observed by mankind that no amount of testimony can 
be sufficient to compel belief in their truth. 

Direct testimony, that which bears immediately upon the 
fact to be proved, showing it to be within the personal knowl- 
edge of the person testifying, is subject to the objection that 
men may deliberately lie. For example, one accused of mur- 
der, in the failure of all other possible defenses and in sheer 
desperation, resorts to an alibi. Logically this is always availa- 
ble, but practically it amounts to little where the witnesses to 
such alibi may be discredited. So the testimony of experts, 
though simply to the matter of an opinion, may be bought in 
the market under the economic law of supply and demand ; 
much of expert testimony is therefore inconclusive. One of 
the last public acts of President Arthur was to pardon a pris- 
oner who had been convicted of counterfeiting ; the identical 
coin which experts had pronounced false was proved to have 
issued from the public mint. A jeweler in New York, of 
great reputation, was accused of having substituted in a ring 
given to him for repairs a cheap and vulgar stone for a pre- 
cious gem; experts examined the stone and pronounced it 
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false; but the judge required its removal from the setting in 
open court, whereupon, on reexamination, all the experts con- 
curred in testifying to its genuineness and against the possi- 
bility of fraudulent substitution. Lawyers can tell such stories 
by the dozen. Perjury suborned by the plaintiff may be 
fought with perjury suborned by the defendant. In an action 
for divorce on the ground of adultery the plaintiff may happen 
to have evidence the most direct, showing detection of the de- 
fendant flagrante delicto; a skillful counselor might well con- 
clude rot to offer such proof to the court, on account of its 
unusual and hence suspicious character, and prefer to rely on 
the more uncertain, suggestive, and circumstantial evidence 
that accords with the motives of the parties, the nature of the 
meeting, and the safeguards ordinarily taken against surprise. 
Bribery of revenue officers, of false witnesses, and judges 
even has prevailed in all ages and in all tribunals, ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil, from the night of the turbulent and 
disorderly trial of Jesus to the corrupt era of Lord Bacon, and 
the later times of the Tweed régime in New York. 
Circumstantial evidence does not, like direct evidence, bear 
immediately upon the fact in issue, but bears rather upon 
another fact or other facts from which the fact to be proved 
is logically inferred. One fact, for example, is relevant to an- 
other fact if it is the cause or effect of such other fact, or 
if the proof of one fact renders the existence of the other fact 
more or less probable. Stories showing the unreliability 
of circumstantial evidence fill many large volumes. Still 
much of this kind of proof is very cogent. The victim 
of a violent death exhibits on his right arm the marks 
of a bloody right hand; these marks could not have been 
made by his own right hand, and hence the hypothesis 
of suicide is not reasonable. Paper used as gun wadding 
may be identified as torn on an irregular line from a news- 
paper found on the prisoner’s person, just as “John China- 
man” to-day in his laundry surrenders the clean linen to 
a customer who produces the one piece of paper in all 
the world whose ragged edge can answer the test which 
proves to whom the property belongs. The unique crys- 
tallization of a certain brand of arsenic, caused by the 
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process of manufacture, may identify the poison found in 
the body of the victim of a murder with a portion pur- 
chased by the prisoner accused. A will may be offered for 
probate executed, as it appears on the face of the instru- 
ment, in 1890, but written on paper identified by a water- 
mark and otherwise as belonging to a lot manufactured in 
1895; the proof of forgery is irresistible. A great scholar 
and enthusiastic numismatist visits a museum to examine 
a unique coin; the coin is given to him and he loses it, 
dropping it from a drawer of the cabinet. He reports the 
loss to the curator, and on leaving the museum is placed under 
arrest and a search of his person results in the discovery of a 
coin found in his vest pocket which the curator identifies as 
the unique coin in question, the property of the museum. 
The visitor protests that the coin found in his pocket is his 
own, and an exact duplicate of the world-famed original 
which was lost. Further search brings the lost coin from 
its hiding place, and proves that our learned friend was 
neither a thief nor a liar. 

Jonfession has been thought to furnish proof safe and 
sufficient. The criminal system of continental Europe, alike 
in civil and ecclesiastical inquisitions, has made much of 
confession which, being a statement against the interest of 
the accused, is regarded as always the product of honest 
and conscientious impulse. But history shows that men 
have confessed the commission of crimes of which they 
knew nothing, under the influence of insane and morbid 
criminal propensities, in the flattery of hope and looking 
for executive mercy, or perhaps in bravado, glorying in their 
own shame and coveting the infamy attached to a great crime. 

But another difficulty in the way of preof is found in the 
failure of man to discern the truth through the imperfections 
of his physical and intellectual faculties; and, not discerning 
the truth, he cannot tell the truth. Size, weight, and dis- 
tance are inaccurately estimated. Personal identity, even, is 
often lost in confusion ; the father does not know his son, nor 
the wife her husband, notwithstanding a lifetime of uninter- 
rupted association. The ventriloquist deceives our ear and the 


prestidigitator misleads our eye. Feats in jugglery amuse but 
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do not amaze us. We willingly pay for our entertainment 
and applaud the conjurer whom we challenge to elude our 
vigilance, when he succeeds in doing so. 

Still another obstacle is found to beset our pathway in 
the road to truth; it is the failure of language as a vehicle of 
thought. One who correctly observes the truth and honestly 
endeavors to tell the truth nevertheless may fail to do so on 
account of his linguistic infirmity. Or, if the narrator makes 
no error, his hearer may be unable to catch the thread of the 
discourse and understand its finer sense and meaning. The 
figurative use of words often misleads. Comparative philol- 
ogy and comparative mythology have enriched human learn- 
ing by furnishing the key to the solution of puzzles which 
vexed the ablest scholars a few generations ago in the realm 
of oriental myth and symbolism. Mr. Herbert Spencer does 
not hesitate to refer to this origin, the figurative use of lan- 
guage, the vast mass of early literature and tradition, show- 
ing the descent of man from the mountains, from the forest, 
from up the river, and from various wild animals who bear 
family and ancestral names. Profane critics have applied 
these rules of interpretation to Bible stories like that of Jonah, 
and have suggested that the Scripture account of that prophet 
may involve a play on the word “ Nineveh,” the “ fish-city ;” 
or, more amusingly, that Jonah may have entered a ship or 
sojourned at an inn named from the whale, remaining three 
days. In legal construction the wsus loguendi prevails, and 
language is taken in its ordinary signification. But much de- 
pends on persons and subject-matter, and the rule is elemen- 
tary in law that bad grammar never vitiates a document. 
Provincialisms and idioms are always to be studied for the 
light they may throw on disputed speech. In answer to a 
question by counsel one witness says, “T know nothing,” and 
another witness says, “I don’t know nothing;” each con- 
veys to judge and jury exactly the same thought of com- 
plete ignorance on the part of the witness regarding the 
matter in question. Interrogated touching a certain building, 
one man answers that “it burned up last winter ;” another 
says, “ It burned down.” “How did the horse escape from 
the stable?” asks counsel. One witness answers that defend- 
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ant “loosed him,” and another witness says that defendant 
“unloosed him.” Such illustrations could be multiplied in- 
definitely. A striking instance of the figurative use of lan- 
guage is presented in the familar sentence, ‘ Blackberries are 
red when they are green.” 

Cross-examination often serves to bring out truth from 
dark corners. The cross-examiner may test the memory of 
the witness, his judgment and powers of observation, his 
sincerity and ability to tell the same story twice. Cross- 
examination is an art in which few are proficient. <A 
bungling advocate may by cross-examination simply allow a 
witness to emphasize his direct testimony by repeating it. 
Color-blindness in the witness, his illiteracy, his inability to 
tell the time by the court-room clock, and his incapacity to 
estimate size, weight, and distance may all be revealed by the 
skillful cross-examiner. A forger may be detected, as in the 
ease of the Parnell letters printed in the London Times, by 
requiring the witness to write instantly in the presence of the 
jury five or six words all misspelled and with characteristic 
chirographic peculiarities both in the forged writing and in 
the written answet to counsel. 

Finally, we notice the dangerous tendencies of idealization 
which make much early history purely mythical and roman- 
tic. We know more to-day about Roman antiquities than Livy 
knew. We believe that Romulus was a demigod invented 
by patriotic imagination to be glorified by Rome, and that 
Rome is not a monument to the genius of Romulus. The 
Madonna of Christian art is Greek, Roman, Italian, Dutch 
even, and anything but Jewish in racial physiognomy. The 
Man of Nazareth, of whose physical appearance we know 
nothing save that his parents were Hebrews, is never repre- 
sented on canvas asa Jew, but generally as a Caucasian, or 
looking like Apollo, Mercury, or one of the Greek gods, our 
models of manly beauty. How difficult it is to write dispas- 
sionately of Oliver Cromwell and of Thomas Paine! Each 
was an ardent patriot. The man of the pen has suffered 
obloquy because he wrote the Age of /eason. His coarse 
and vulgar infidelity has eclipsed the splendor of his patriotic 
services. Friend of Washington and of Jefferson, conspicuous 
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figure in the public life of England, France, and America, 
Thomas Paine is unmentioned by many so-called historians, or 
else he is cruelly and wickedly maligned. And Cromwell, the 
man who ruled by the sword, killed the king, and set up a 
military despotism more odious than the Stuart monarchy, 
has been most foully depicted as void of every virtue and 
representative of every vice. Americans have idealized 
Washington, whose noble character, transcendent genius, and 
resplendent patriotism have led the greatest of Europeans to 
concede to him the loftiest eminence of human achievement. 
The supreme test of generalship is to command a retreat; 
but our patriotic historians will have it that Washington’s 
conquering cohorts drove the enemy from the field in a long 
series of brilliant victories as they marched down the conti- 
nent from Long Island to Yorktown. The addresses and 
state papers which bear his name have been accepted as suffi- 
cient to place Washington in the front rank of Americans 
as a scholar and man of letters. And, in spite of his vast 
wealth in land and slaves and his positively aristocratic temper, 
he is still regarded as the friend of the common people and 
“ first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Stories are told by religious zealots, to the glory of God, of 
miraculous interventions in these later days in the cure of dis- 
ease, in judgments of death visited on blasphemers, in the gift 
of tongues to saints, and in the supernatural endowment of 
the absolutely illiterate with the power to read the Bible but 
no other book. Does not the philosophy of myth suggest an 
explanation of these strange tales? May we not justly credit 
men with sincerity and at the same time recognize the diffi- 
culties in the way of proof ? 
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Art, V.—ST. PAUL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


Wirutn the world caldron when St. Paul was born three 
nations were seething—the Roman, Greek, and Jewish. 
Though having little sympathy for each other—often, indeed, 
hating each other—the fires beneath were so hot that they 
were compelled to mix together. On the surface of this bub- 
bling mass gathered a scum, dark, loathsome, sickening. It 
poisoned the atmosphere and smelled to heaven. 

The only political power was Rome. She had conquered 
the nations through the inheritance of that simplicity of life 
and manners, that hard-headed common sense, and that ability 
for fine legal distinctions and statesmanship which character- 
ized the early days of her history. She governed now with a 
fine Italian hand. The Greek was without a country, but his 
influence was everywhere. “ The sway of Greek customs and 
of the Hellenic tongue,” says Déllinger, “ maintained and ex- 
tended itself continually from the Euphrates to the Adriatic. 
Like a mighty stream rushing forward in every direction, Hel- 
lenism had there overspread all things.” Yes, the Greek was 
everywhere, and everywhere his influence was pernicious. 
His culture had sunk into an animalism glossed over with fine 
sayings and beautiful forms. His art had become a ministry 
to bestiality. Juvenal characterized the Greek as 





The flattering 


g, cringing, treacherous, artful race, 


Of fluent tongue and never-blushing face— 
A protean tribe, one knows not what to call, 
That shifts to every form and shines in all. 

The other chief element of the Roman world was the Jew. 
Like the Greek, he traveled far and wide. Like his de- 
scendant of to-day, he was driven by persecution and led by 
opportunities for trade. At the beginning of the Christian 
era he had made his influence particularly felt in the two 
world capitals—Alexandria and Rome. To the former he had 
been attracted on account of the exceptional privileges granted 
his countrymen by Alexander. He occupied a special quarter 
and was exceedingly prosperous in all his financial affairs. It 
was a banker of that city who contributed the gold and silver 
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for the nine massive gates which led into the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Edersheim tells us that the central synagogue in Alex- 
andria was so large that a signal was needed for those most 
distant to know the proper moment for the responses. From 
Alexandria Egyptian Jews had spread southward to Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia and westward to “yrene and beyond. In Rome, 
as in Alexandria, special sections were assigned to Jews. In 
their poor quarter across the Tiber might be seen hawkers of 
all descriptions—sellers of glass, old clothes, and secondhand 
wares. It is estimated that in the time of Augustus the Jews 
in Rome numbered forty thousand, and during the reign of 
Tiberius half as many more. But not only was the Jew 
largely represented in Alexandria and Rome; he was to be 
seen in almost every important center, engaged, as now, in 
large commercial enterprises, and on account of his wealth 
often patronized by statesmen and rulers. Tis religion, how- 
ever, exposed him to the contempt of the great, who believed 
that he had no right, now that his country had been subjugated, 
to a faith so uncompromising and exclusive; and of the 
masses, who were too ignorant to understand him. This op- 
position served only to deepen the regard of the Jew for the 
home land—for Jerusalem, the center of his political, social, 
and religious hopes. He was in the world and forced to ad- 
just himself in a measure to its thousand customs, yet he was 
not of it in any vital sense. 

With such a mixture of Roman, Greek, and Jew as principal 
elements—together with Gaul, Celt, Phcenician, Chaldean, 
Arab, Persian, Egyptian, Moor, Carthaginian, Iberian, and 
others—what shall be said as to the social, moral, and religious 
status of the empire as a whole? Something can be said both 
for and against. Nearly all students of the history of those times 
will agree with the statement of Friedliinder that “at no time, 
down to the beginning of the present century, has it been possible 
to make journeys with so much ease, safety, and rapidity as in the 
first centuries of the imperial era.” The magnificent roads, 
though constructed for the rapid transfer of troops, became the 
highways for the interchange of national ideas and the means of 
national intercourse. It may be said, also, with equal truth, 
that never before had the science of government reached so high 
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a state, nor had law ever before been administered with so im- 
partial a hand. Whatever the Roman might be in his social 
and moral relations he never lost his deep sense of justice, nor 
those powers of keen analysis and synthesis which made Ro- 
man administration something to be respected and feared 
wherever the Roman eagles had penetrated. All this had a 
marvelous unifying influence. “ Rome was conceived by 
many,” says Professor Fisher, “as the realization of the uni- 
versal city, as the common country of the race,” and along 
with this conviction there is noted the dawning of the concep- 
tion of a universal brotherhood. Stoicism, teaching a citizen- 
ship of the world, greatly stimulated this feeling of brotherhood. 
Luean, who died A. D. 65, called upon mankind to lay down the 
weapons of war and to love one another, and Plutarch affirmed 
that his country was in whatever part of the world he might hap- 
pen to be. Much more might in justice be said for the civiliza- 
tion of the first century. On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that society as a whole was gradually sinking into a slough of false 
thought, cruel social conditions, and reeking immorality. “To 
see the world in its worst state,” says Professor Jowett, “we 
turn to the age of the satirists and Tacitus, when all the different 
streams of evil, coming from east, west, north, and south, the 
vices of barbarism and the vices of civilization, remnants of 
ancient cults and the latest refinements of luxury and impurity, 
met and mingled on the banks of the Tiber.” Religion had 
gradually decayed from a life into a theology, and from a 
theology into formalism, and from formalism into an excuse 
for wholesale license. The number of the gods increased be- 
yond all reckoning. The spiritual office became sosecularized 
that ecclesiastical advancement came to depend wholly upon 
political influence. Stoicism, though rising nobly to the thought 
of the universal brotherhood of man and teaching doctrines 
which Christianity is not ashamed to proclaim, was egoistic, 
individualistic, pantheistic ; without love, without a true con- 
ception of a Father in heaven, without a method for, or even 
a conception of, the regeneration of the individual or of society. 
Holding a subjective serenity as the ideal, it was essentially a 
philosophy of despair. Its noblest advocate, Seneca, defended 
suicide, saying, “If the house smokes, go out of it.” 
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Looking out upon the social condition of the Roman world, 
one is struck by the fact that, whatever certain philosophers 
might say in their best moments, they recognized a sharp line 
ot cleavage dividing society into two parts, slave and free. 

s3etween the two there could scarcely be said to be a middle 

class; for labor, which is the support, as it is the cause, of the 
middle class, was universally despised. Many of the free 
peasants had been killed in the wars; the remainder had 
flocked to the city, where they led, for the greater part of 
the time, a wretched existence.* The slave in Roman law, as 
in the general opinion, was a chattel—a thing, not a man. 
He could hold no property, he could contract no marriage. In 
court he was examined under torture. If a master was killed 
by a slave vengeance might be taken on all, little children and 
women, as well as men, being obliged to give up their lives. 
Domitius crucified a slave for killing a wild boar on a hunt. 
Cicero, commenting on the incident, remarks that this might 
perhaps seem harsh. Professor Fisher holds that to slavery, 
more than to any other agency, the fall of Rome was even- 
tually due.t The condition of woman was scarcely better than 
that of the slave. She had little education. She occupied 
her own apartments, and never sat at the table with her hus- 
band when guests were present. Divorces were too common 
to be noticed. Seneca speaks of “illustrious and noble” 
women who reckoned time not in the usual way, but by their 
successive husbands. 

The moral state of society at this period was probably lower 
than ever before since history began to be written. There may 
have been grosser forms of sin, but never such universal rot- 
tenness. Civilization seemed to be based on insincerity and 
hypocrisy. Seneca would moralize by the day in conversa- 
tion and on paper and then go out and violate everything he 
had so eloquently defended. He wrote a beautiful treatise on 
poverty in a house whose five hundred tables of veined wood 
from Mount Athos eost about $50,000. He wrote on virtue 
while living in open vice. He eloquently advocated the 
brotherhood of man and then prepared the letter which jus- 


*See Uhlhorn, Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
+ Beginnings of Christianity, p. 193. 
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tified before the senate Nero’s killing of his own mother. The 
average Roman, so far as he could afford it, indulged himself 
in every luxury. Juvenal satirizes the times by describing the 
leaders of state assembling at the call of Domitian, not to 
decide upon some great question affecting government, but to 
determine how a turbot should be cooked. Mommsen gives a 
striking description of the Romans at their banquets, with 
their hosts of slaves ministering to luxury, their bands of 
musicians, their dancing girls, their carpets glittering with 
gold. <A picture of the times is the bunch of five hundred 
she asses, their feet shod with gold shoes, ambling along in 
Nero’s traveling processions to furnish milk for Poppzea’s daily 
baths. The cruelty of the age is revealed by the general prac- 
tice of infanticide and the inhuman, not to say diabolical, ex- 
hibitions of the circus. There slaves and gladiators, and later 
on Christians, fought with wild beasts until the arena was 
turned into a sea of blood. Actual battles were arranged to 
glut the appetite of the populace, whose one cry was, “ Panem 
et circenses.” So indifferent had men become to suffering 
that the poet Ovid refers to these shocking scenes as fit places 
for the lover to prosecute his suit. Immorality of the grossest 
form was rife. All the ingenuity of the pit seemed to be at 
work to invent. some new form of vice. And yet there was 
not happiness, but deep disgust with life : 
On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 

Into this world of license, irreligion, and cruelty, this world 
of hard and fast social lines and distinctions—the Roman with 
his sneer, the Greek with his sugar-coated immoralities, the 
Jew with his pride and his prejudice—Paul, the apostle to the 
Gentiles, flung himself, holding high aloft the banner on which 
he himself had written in characters large enough to be seen 
of all men, “ Christ for the world.” He meets us at first solely 
as a Jew—a Pharisee of the Pharisees. Strong as was his in- 
dividuality he was nevertheless a product of his nation. He 
spoke as a Jew, he understood as a Jew, he thought as a Jew. 
On his way to Damascus he was not only converted to Chris- 
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tianity, but experienced a mighty revolution in his heart life. 
He was a changed man. Yet he did not at a bound become a 
full-grown Christian, and hence did not at once put away 
Jewish things. We may not go so far as Dr. Matheson in his 
deeply interesting and suggestive work, Zhe Spiritual De- 
velopment of St. Paul, and construct from the apostle’s letters 
the plan and progress of his mental and spiritual growth. We 
may believe, with Professor Bruce, that the preparations for 
the apostle’s conversion “had been so thorough that the con- 
vert leaped at a bound into a large cosmopolitan idea of Chris- 
tianity, its nature and destination; . . . that a whole group of 
religious intuitions—the universal destination of Christianity 
being one of them—flashed simultaneously into the convert’s 
mind, like a constellation of stars, on the day of his conver- 
sion.”’* We may believe all this, and still hold that these great 
truths, though seen as it were in constellation, were not at first 
understood in their length and breadth, or even in their due 
proportion and proper sequence. We must believe that or 
else hold that Paul’s conversion was sui generis, an event es- 
sentially different from the conversion of other men. 

The order of Paul’s development, we think it is plain, was 
from the theological to the sociological—from God to man. 
Along with his nation he had long believed that the greater 
study of mankind is not man, but God. He had no sympathy 
with the view widely held to-day that it makes little differ- 
ence what one thinks about God so long as he seeks to help 
man—as though one could help man holding an unworthy and 
mistaken view of God!+ On the other hand, he did not make 
the equally serious mistake—the mistake of our times rather 
than his—of believing that one can hold, or perhaps it were 
better to say keep, a true view of God who is unwilling to in- 
terpret that conviction by word and deed to fellow-man. St. 
Paul had experienced a great mental and spiritual upheaval. 
His first struggle, after the scales had fallen from his eyes, 
was naturally individualistic and theological. He must needs 

* St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, pp. 36, 37. 
+ Nash, in his Genesis of the Social Conscience, shows how the monotheistic idea of 
God “unifies and coordinates the spiritual goods of the race ;” how the unity of God 


“involves the unity of all classes of men,’ and “entails a view of the world which 
puts it in the service of God.”’ 
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grapple with the fact of his own conversion, its nature and 
reason. He was obliged to ask again and again how he could 
be saved without the works of the law. An adequate answer 
involved the settlement of such great subjects as the nature of 
God, sin and its consequences, the place of Christ in redemp- 
tion, and forced him to Arabia, where in retirement he might 
meet face to face with God. From Arabia he returned to 
Palestine, spent two weeks in personal conference with Peter 
in Jerusalem, and passed on to another long retirement in his 
native city of Tarsus. If in Arabia the apostle was able to 
develop the principles of the Gospel from the Godward side 
there seems to be abundant reason to believe that in Tarsus he 
was brought to see, in outline at least, the application of those 
principles to humanity at large. At last, in the providence of 
God, a time comes for him to act. It is suggestive that if, as 
we have seen, the questions Paul must first answer were theo- 
logical his first work as an apostle was not a defense of the 
faith, but rather to apply the principles of the faith to what 
we may properly call a social problem. This problem had not 
arisen in Jerusalem. Problems never arose there, or, if they 
did, they were speedily suppressed—sometimes by crucifixion. 
It was at Antioch, where the life, not of a single section, but 
of the world, was represented, that the matter came to a crisis. 
Antioch was in its cosmopolitanism a second Rome, with all 
the sins, needs, problems of the great Roman world faithfully 
portrayed. The Christian propaganda had been remarkably 
successful there—so much so that non-Jews were being led to 
Christ. Indeed, it was this marvelous success which brought 
the problem to a point where it had to be met and solved. In 
brief, the question was, “ Must Gentiles become Jews before 
they can be enrolled as Christians?” In this were involved a 
hundred other questions concerning meats and drinks, station, 
rank, clime, color, and sex. Humanly speaking, there was no 
one among the original apostles to whom the young Church 
looked for leadership able to grasp such a world-question as 
this. Peter, several years before, had been confronted with 
a phase of it in his vision on the honsetop and the subsequent 
conversion of Cornelius. The eunuch had been baptized by 
Philip, but both of these incidents had doubtless been explained 
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by the Judaistic reception of foreigners through the process 
of proselytism. To these men the question regarding the Gen- 
tile may have come as something to be settled sometime, but 
not now. Meanwhile it was enough for them that Christ had 
been born a Jew; to Jews on his own repeated statements he 
had been sent ; and by Jews alone he had been accepted when 
he was upon the earth. Only one man seemed to have the 
mental and spiritual discernment to grasp the situation as a 
whole and the courage to press for its solution. He hurries 
to Jerusalem, meets the apostles in session, and forces a deci- 
sion in the interests of the Gentile, in the interests of a world- 
wide Christianity. How hard the struggle was may be imag- 
ined when we read the concession allowed to Jewish prejudice, 
that the new converts be compelled to abstain from things 
strangled and from blood. Paul went back to Antioch to 
herald the greatest victory Christianity had yet won. From 
that hour the new religion ceased from being a mere Jewish 
sect and became the Church of the multitude. That decision, 
better than any proclamation of prince or potentate, better 
than a decision of Cesar or the senate, declared that in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availed any- 
thing, but only a new creation; that in him there can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, but 
that men everywhere are the offspring of God; that, in a 
word, God is the Father of all men, though many are prod- 
igal children, incapable of a true filial feeling without a new 
birth from above. The victory was won, though many did not 
seem tothink so. Paul was later obliged to contend even with 
a Peter who betrayed strange inconsistencies at Antioch, and 
sharply with certain Judaizing teachers who insinuated them- 
selves into the young churches, notably in Galatia and Corinth. 
But the apostle never changed his ground, though he did grant 
some few concessions, which showed that while “he had cut 
himself free from the bigotry of bondage he never fell into 
the bigotry of liberty.” 

But not only in his splendid defense of Christian liberty is 
St. Paul worthy the name of social reformer; his conception 
of the world with its institutions in process of redemption, and 
not, as many Christian people even now believe, doomed to 
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destruction, gives him a place at once unique and command- 
ing. What the pagan and Jewish thought was regarding the 
world is, so far as details are concerned, confessedly obscure. 
The Greek thought, revealed in its influence on Philo, 
“deemed matter generally, and especially the fleshly part of 
human nature, to be inherently an incurable evil.”* The 
Hebrew, on the other hand, while ready to admit that the 
Gentile would be destroyed, held that Israel as a nation would 
be saved, and that the land for Israel’s sake was sacred. “ More 
than that,” says Edersheim, “God had created the world on 
account of Israel, and for their merit, making preparation for 
them long before their appearance on the scene. The Gentiles, 
when the Messiah came, would be either destroyed or brought 
under the subjection of Israel.” On his way to Damascus it 
was revealed to St. Paul that the earthly Jesus was the true 
Messiah, and hence that the views of his nation were wrong; 
that instead of a mighty conqueror the Messiah was the Lamb 
of God, bearing away the sin of the world. From that time 
he came to regard humanity as divided, not on the artificial 
lines which marked the boundaries of nations and tribes, classes 
and orders, but only on the basis of a choice or rejection of 
Christ. In the world, as in the individual, he seemed to see 
two principles like leaven struggling for the mastery, the 
leaven of sir and the leaven of righteousness. Sin was repre- 
sented by Satan, righteousness by Christ. That seems to be 
the meaning of his words to the Thessalonians: “ For the mys- 





tery of lawlessness doth already work: only there is one that 
restraineth now, until he be taken out of the way. And then 
shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
slay with the breath of his mouth, and bring to naught by the 
manifestation of his coming; even he, whose coming is accord- 
ing to the working of Satan.” “ What is significant in this 
whole passage,” says Professor Denney, “is the spiritual law 
which governs the future of the world, the law that good and 
evil must ripen together and in conflict with each other.”’+ 
But there is here no Greek pessimism or Jewish narrowness. 
The end isassured. Christ will slay the lawless one, and bring 
him to naught by the manifestation of his coming. 





+ Expositor’s Bible, p. 324. 





* Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, p. 268. 
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That the apostle should look for this great consummation 
in his own lifetime was but natural. His first letter to the 
Thessalonians seems to admit of no other interpretation but 
that the Lord should come very soon, call his own to his side, 
and destroy the “man of sin.” In his second letter there is 
evidence of hesitation and doubt regarding the Lord’s imme- 
diate coming. Subsequent letters seem to show that a personal 
and proximate coming was scarcely in his thought. He 
appears to have reached the conclusion that the visible coming 
of the Lord is far off, but that there is a real parousza through 
the divine Spirit. In the later epistles Christ is viewed as 
sustaining a vital relation to the whole universe. He is the 
second man “who has for his vocation to undo the mischief 
wrought by the transgression of the first man. Hence he is 
called, in sharp antithesis to the Adam who caused the fall, the 
‘last Adam’ made into a quickening Spirit. As the one 
brought death into the world, so the other brought life. ‘ As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ” * 
In the Epistle to the Romans he appears to see a power work- 
ing in the universe to beneficent ends, all things working to- 
gether for good, the whole creation groaning and travailing 
for the revealing—as the Apocalypse in the original has it—of 
a new because redeemed world. Dr. Sanday, whose name is 
a guarantee of a scholarship at once exact and liberal, para- 
phrases Paul’s thought on this subject as follows: “ What 
though the path to that glory lies through suffering? The 
suffering and the glory alike are parts of a great cosmical 
movement in which the irrational creation joins with man. As 
it shared the results of his fall, so shall it share in his redemp- 
tion. Its pangs are pangs of a new birth.” + In his letter to 
the Colossians the apostle represents Christ as the firstborn of 
all creation; the one in whom, through whom, and for whom 
all things, visible and invisible, in the heavens and on the 
earth, thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, were cre- 
ated; and the ones in whom all things consist, or, a: the mar- 
gin of the Revised Version has it, “ hold together.” One can 
scarcely mistake the force of such language. Christ is not 


*Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, p. 335. 
+International Commentary. 
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apart from this world. ‘ He links all creatures and forces into 
a cooperant whole, reconciling their antagonisms, drawing all 
their currents into one great tidal-wave, melting all their notes 
into music which God ean hear, however discordant it may 
seem to us.”* Canon Freemantle, commenting on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, holds that not Christians alone but the whole 
“human race is spoken of as chosen in Christ before the foun- 
dation of the world.” The quickening of those who are the 
first fruits “is destined to be universal; the barrier between 
Jews and Gentiles is to be broken down; the Gentiles are to 
be fellow-heirs in the Church which is the body of Christ.” 
The world suffers, it is true, but “ suffering marks the road to 
glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, all the unsatis- 
fied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so abun- 
dant in external nature, as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be 
removed, and the frustrated aspirations at last be crowned and 
satisfied.”+ The world is not now perfect, but it is going on 
unto perfection. Redemption is not merely a judicial process ; 
it is also a process of life, working on and at last working out 
the purposes of God. The world will be saved as by fire, yet 
it will be saved. Such seems to be the view of St. Paul re- 
duced to modern phraseology and modes of thought. 

The apostle to the Gentiles is often represented as the bearer 
of a single message—the “simple gospel” as it is termed— 
which in substance is, “ Repent or you will be damned ; believe 
and you will be saved.” His words to the Corinthians, “1 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified,” are quoted as though they proved 
that Paul thought of nothing else save the mere putting of the 
terms of salvation without reference to their relation to the 
world and life. It might be enough to say in reply that the 
theme “Jesus Christ and him crucified” is not so simple as 
the simple imagine. In all its length and breadth, height 
and depth, it touches the universe and all contained therein. 
In the thought of the apostle it stands over against that wis- 
dom of this world which ministers only to pride, the greatest 


*McLaren, Expositor’s Bible. 
+Sanday, International Commentary. 
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enemy of the truth. Whoever reads the epistles carefully can- 
not but regard St. Paul as the myriad-sided apostle. He 
could not be an ascetic. He is in touch with the whole world, 
not alone for the usual reasons which move broad-minded men, 
but chiefly because the world seems to him to be related to 
Christ. Let us now notice what he has to say about certain 
well-known institutions of the world: 

As to government. The apostle’s long journeys and his 
numerous persecutions brought him into personal relations 
with the Roman government. <As a citizen of Rome he would 
naturally have a certain respect for that power which had so 
often saved him from his enemies and protected him in his 
work. But there is no evidence that the glitter and glory of 
the empire ever blinded him to the great truth which Jesus 
enunciated when he said to his disciples, “ Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.” Paul recognized 
Christ as the “ head over all things,” “the head of all princi- 
pality and power.” And this headship Christ had won, not 
by lording it over men, but by serving them and dying for 
them. Apply that to government, which at its best but repre- 
sents the rule of God in Christ, and what is the result? A 
revolution in the conception of government. “Quite uncon- 
sciously to himself,” says Dr. Matheson, “ Paul was at that 
hour the maker of modern history. He was weaving a con- 
ception of history which was destined to captivate and to domi- 
nate the human mind. He was striking tlie first decided blow 
at dominions, and principalities, and powers—at every form of 
government in which the will of the individual had aspired to 
obliterate the will of the community.” * 

The Church sustains a like relationship, but a much more 
intimate one than that of government. Though Christ had 
claimed the world for his own he can come into intimate as- 
sociation only with those who recognize and submit to his 
claims. All who do thus submit belong to the Church, even 
though they may not formally have connected themselves 
with the body of believers. Indeed, in the apostle’s time 
there was little or no organization. Believers were baptized 
and were then enrolled as members. The opposition of the 


* Spiritual Development of St. Paul, p. 207. 
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world was so great that anyone espousing the new doctrines 
was almost compelled to come out and ally himself with the 
Christian community. The sole qualification for membership 
was “ spiritual union with Christ by faith.” There could be in 
the true Church no distinction of country, color, station, or em- 
ployment. All were ona level. But in the nature of things 
there would be diversity of gifts. Yet all are members of 
the one body, with Christ as the head. One has the word of 
wisdom, another of knowledge, another has great faith, an- 
other gifts of healing, and so on; yet no one can say to the 
others, “‘ Because you are not as I, therefore you are not of 
the body.” On the contrary, each one has his place, and 
“ whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member is honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.” The great principle is that of service to one another. 
Consider who is the head of the Church. It is Christ, and as 
the head he not only unites all, but also serves all. What 
relation then does the Church sustain to the world? Clearly 
that of service, of ministration. If Christ is in a sense the 
head of all principalities and powers—the head by anticipa- 
tion—and if he is the real and vital head of the Church, and 
the Church is his body, then the Chureh should win the world 
to accept Christ as its rightful sovereign. It can win the 
world only as Christ won the Church by living, and, if need 
be, by dying for it. And when the world is so won to accept 
Christ the Chureh and the world will be identical. 

What is Paul’s view of the family? We have seen to what 
a degraded position family life had descended under paganism. 
The Jewish home was purer than the pagan ; yet it, too, had 
degenerated. Woman had been degraded into a mere “ in- 
strument of State machinery,” a means for the extension of 
the Jewish nation. St. Paul, more than any other apostle, 
rescued marriage from Jewish utilitarianism, as well as from 
pagan immorality. He is everywhere quoted as the advocate 
of a narrow view concerning woman’s work. Some of his 
utterances, especially in his first letter to the Corinthians, 
appear at first sight toi bear out this view. His advice to this 
‘hereh on celibacy, marriage, and woman’s place is regarded 
as the statement of a general law which was clearly revealed 
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to the apostle, in spite of the fact that he frankly admits con- 
cerning some of it that it is “ by way of permission, not of 
commandment.” It is also said at a time when he is looking 
for Christ speedily to appear, which event would seem to sug- 
gest the wisdom of everyone remaining as he is. Does not 
that fact alone warrant the statement that his advice at this 
particular time is special, not general? Many, it is fair to 
say, will indorse Weizsicker in his statement that “it can 
hardly be said that this view was only due to the special con- 
ditions and opinions in the Corinthian church.”* And yet 
this eminent critic, with his inevitable German bias against 
the more modern view of woman’s sphere, admits that, when 
we remember “the gigantic war which Christendom in gen- 
eral, and Paul in particular, had to wage with immorality, 
the one-sidedness of the [Paul’s] view almost ceases to sur- 
prise us.”+ And, further along, the same writer seems forced 
to admit that “traces are not wanting of another view.” 
Turn to the Epistle to the Ephesians, and we find the apostle 
dealing with principles, not with matters of that day only. 
He says that the husband is the head of the wife—he does 
not say the ruler of the wife. And that the meaning of that 
headship may not be misunderstood he hastens to add that it 
is the same as the headship of Christ for the Church. He 
commands husbands to love their wives, “ even as Christ also 
loved the Church, and gave himself for it.” What wife, who 
is also a woman with all the term implies, could object to 
such a relationship ? Some one must be the head of the home 
—the servant of and the sufferer for it—and Paul with his 
deep and true insight puts the responsibility upon the man. 
Perhaps he took it for granted that the woman without sug- 
gestion or commandment would be a burden-bearer. 

There is one more relationship to which St. Paul’s views 
regarding society should be applied, that of master and serv- 
ant. Few of the early Christians, we may believe, realized 
how far-reaching their principles were. But the apostle 
must have seen their application to society, though he saw 
also that the time was not yet ripe to put them in force. His 
well-known saying that there is no distinction of Jew or 


*The Apostolic Age, VOl. ii, p. 389. + Ibid., vol. ti, p. 390. 
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Greek, bond or free, male or female, reveals his thought con- 
cerning the ideal Christian society. During his Roman im- 
prisonment he is confronted with a serious problem in the 
person of a runaway slave named Onesimus, belonging to 
a professed Christian of Colosse known as Philemon. What 
led Onesimus to Paul we do not know. Possibly he had heard 
from him an exposition of the doctrine of freedom in Christ, 
and had coneluded to put the teaching into practice by sever- 
ing a relation that seemed so contrary to the spirit of the new 
faith. Whatever were his thoughts he is here at Rome beside 
the apostle, expecting encouragement in his flight. What 
shall be done with him? Nine out of every ten Christians of 
to-day, confronted with such a problem, would answer at once, 
“Give him his freedom.” What would have happened had 
Paul proclaimed the liberty of Onesimus? Dr. Matheson 
well answers, “ It would have been a signal to the whole popu- 
lation of the world that the watchword of the new religion 
was emancipation from servile bonds.” One cannot doubt 
that the excessive cruelty of the master had had its effect in 
hardening the heart of the slave. He was ripe for insurrec- 
tion. And with the new religion openly arrayed against his 
bonds he would have hastened to throw them off and declare 


> continues Dr. Matheson, 


a revolution. “It is impossible,’ 
“to conceive a more perfect picture of anarchy than would 
have been created by a sudden and successful insurrection of 
the slave population.”* Between the Roman, with his high 
regard for law and order, and the slave, totally unfitted to 
rule, Christianity could not hesitate to choose. Paul doubt- 
less explained this to Onesimus, after leading him to Christ; 
showed him that “the men of his class were unripe for the 
emancipation he had himself attained ;” and then urged him 
to return to his master and “ offer himself as an oblation for 
his people,” who should all in good time experience the free- 
dom with which Christ had made them free. That very 
course Paul himself was pursuing, bearing on his body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus, and suffering as a prisoner of Christ. 
So Onesimus went back to take up once more his slave’s 
fetters for Christ’s sake. He carried with him a letter from 
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the apostle to his master, “ one of the most courteous, high- 
toned, and large-hearted letters which have ever been ad- 
dressed by man to man.” Its exquisite touches seem to the 
most eloquent expositor of Scripture in our day “as if 
Michael Angelo had gone straight from smiting his magniti- 
cent Moses from the marble mass to incise some delicate and 
tiny figure of love or friendship on a cameo.”* 

There is to-day no question more vitally affecting man in 
society than that of labor. It enters into every other question 
with which man has to do. While Paul had no need of an- 
ticipating the present industrial conflict he did have need of 
interpreting the Christian position concerning the dignity of 
labor and the rights of the workingman. That was no easy 
thing to do in those times. To work with the hands was 
everywhere in the heathen world regarded a disgrace. Manual 
labor was a slave’s occupation, and he who indulged in it was 
believed to have sunk to the slave’s level. Moreover, what- 
ever might be said of the value of slave labor it followed only 
a natural law when it drove out free labor. Hence there were 
but two classes, the slave who worked and the freeman who 
believed he ought to be supported without work. The 
apostle, notwithstanding this universal sentiment, unhesita- 
tingly champions the cause of honest toil. He commands 
everyone to labor, working what is good. He cites his own 
example. “Ye yourselves know,” he says, “that these hands 
have ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
with me.” He reminds the Thessalonians that he ate no man’s 
bread without a recompense, but labored night and day that 
he might not bea burden to any. The particular kind of labor 
is indifferent. If one is a slave let him do his work conscious 
that he is the Lord’s freeman. Let the freeman remember 
that he is Christ’s slave. Says Uhlhorn: 

It is thus that labor regains its moral dignity, its honor. It is God’s, 
it is Christ’s, it is the working out of the heavenly calling. The quali- 
tative difference of work is done away with. Simple manual labor— 
and it was this that the apostle was thinking about when he spoke of 
work—nay, the labor of the slave is, in a moral point of view, just as 
valuable as that of the loftiest kind and most comprehensive extent. 


* McLaren, Expositor’s Bible. 
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Everything depends, not on what a man does, but on how he does it: 
with what motive, and in what spirit.* 

Paul was the very incarnation of forbearance, but there was 
one thing he could not bear—idleness. He would give to an 
enemy, but for the man who would not work he has but one 
command—he shall not eat. He regarded the idler, whether 
rich or poor, as a disorderly person, and warned the Church 
to have nothing to do with him. It is unnecessary to say that 
the Christian ages and the present Christian consciousness are 
one with the apostle on all these subjects. Labor could not 
wish for a better putting of its case. It is honorable in all, 
and he is not a Christian of the Pauline type who sneers at 
the workingman or would not help him in every honorable 
contest for a fair reward of his toil. 

And if it be asked what Paul thought on other subjects 
affecting man in society, all may be answered in one word, 
Christ. For him to live was Christ. He saw through Christ’s 
eyes, spoke through Christ’s lips, felt with Christ’s heart, was 
crucified with Christ. The great apostle to the Gentiles has 
been represented as the maker of a cold, hard system of the- 
ology. He did have convictions regarding the character of 
God—what man of good heart and sound mind has them not ? 
—but everything was shot through with the glory of the divine 
love revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. So thoroughly had 
Paul entered into the spirit of his Lord that all goodness 
seemed to him to be interpreted by its power to bless men. 
The civilization of his times, with all its glitter and glory, he 
regarded as a tawdry thing. It could not help men to realize 
their manhood, for it was selfish to the core, narrow, cheap, 
and vulgar. To every age Paul would say: “I do not ask 
how many labor-saving machines, how many miles of railroad, 
how many magnificent churches, schools, libraries, asylums, 
parks, you possess, but how fares it with my weak brother for 
whom Christ was willing to die?” In some such way Paul 
would test every civilization. How does it bless men? He 
commands that questionable matters are to be given up if they 
cause anyone, even the weakest, to fall. “If meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh forevermore.” The 


* Charity in the Ancient Church, p. 8. 
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rich are not to trust in their riches, but are to be “ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate.” The weak are not to be 
abandoned because they are weak, as a godless sociology would 
suggest, in order that there may be no hindrance to the bald 
working of the law of the survival of the fittest, but “we that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
to please ourselves.” Carnality is nowhere more positively 
shown than in jealousy and strife which divide the body. 
Unchastity is the sin it is because our bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost, and we are not our own. Occupation is 
to be chosen with reference to its power to win men to the 
higher life. ‘To the weak,” the apostle exclaims, “I be- 
came weak, that I might gain the weak: I am become all, 
things to all men, that I may by all means save some.” Edu- 
cation that is not also a ministry is to be classed with other 
selfish things which must pass away. Comfort is to be sought, 
not to escape suffering, but that we may be able to comfort 
others. AfHiction, if it comes, is to be regarded as a means 
of consolation and salvation to the Church. Spiritual gifts 
should be sought only as a means of imparting truth to the 
hearer. Ifa brother is tempted and fall he is to be restored 
in a spirit of meekness; “bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” We should put away falsehood, 
“for we are members one of another.” He that stole should 
steal no more, but should rather “labor, working with his 
hands the thing that is good, that he may have whereof to 
give to him that hath need.” Noisy agitation should be 
avoided. Rather should everyone “study to be quiet,” to 
attend to his own affairs, to work with his hands, in order 
that he “may walk honestly toward them that are without,” 
so as not to be a burden to anyone. Regarding the matter of 
serving others, while we are all “called for freedom,” yet 
should we use our freedom not “for an occasion to the flesh, 
but through love be servants one to another.” In truth, every- 
thing is fulfilled in that one word, love. Those who labor 
should do their work, not in the way of eye service, but with 
good will. And, on the other hand, masters should act in the 
same spirit toward their employees, rendering unto them what 
is “ just and equal,” avoiding threatening, and being ever con- 
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scious that we are disciples of the one great Master whose eye 
is ever upon us, and with whom there is no respect of persons. 
We should pay our debts, that there may be no obstacle to 
loving one another. Corrupt speech should be abandoned, so 
that only those words may be uttered which will “ give grace to 
them that hear.” Indeed, our whole duty is represented in the 
saying, “ Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: love therefore 
is the fulfillment of the law.” “ Love suffereth long, and is 
kind ; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in un- 
righteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth.” Such was Paul’s doctrine, and such was 
his life. He literally gave himself for the world, not counting 
his life dear unto himself. To the end he could consistently 
say, “ We both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buf- 
feted, and have no certain dwelling place; and we toil, work- 
ing with our own hands: being reviled, we bless; being 
persecuted, we endure; being defamed, we intreat.” The 
shadows of death had fallen upon him, but he had no word of 
complaint or regret. “I am now ready to be offered,” he 
wrote to Timothy. And when the time came for him to 
close his earthly pilgrimage he cheerfully went out and died, 
seeming to see in his death a new victory for the cause of 
love—that cause which he was assured beyond a doubt would 


win the world at last. 
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Art. VI.—THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Upon the details of Matthew Arnold’s life it is not neces- 
sary for us to dwell, nor is it indeed possible to give such 
details at any length, inasmuch as by Mr. Arnold’s personal 
request no biography proper of him has appeared, or proba- 
bly will appear, his recently published Letéers, edited by 
Russell, and his various works giving us the only authentic 
facts and incidents of his life. Born in Rugby, December 22, 
1822, the son of the famous educator and author—Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, Head Master of Rugby—-and dying in Liverpool 
April 13, 1888, he lived to the full maturity of his mental and 
bodily power, though not in any accepted sense to the limit of 
old age. Educated at Rugby, Winchester, and Oxford, and 
graduated from Oxford with literary distinction, we find him 
at length, an inspector of British schools, twice sent by the 
British government on educational missions to the schools of 
the Continent in Germany and Holland, and in 1857, when 
but thirty-five years of age, professor of poetry at Oxford. 
These few facts may be said to indicate the character and gen- 
eral course of his life, it being emphasized that, from first to 
last, whatever his specific mission—educational, official, or pro- 
fessional—literature was dominant over all and the elevation 
of modern English and general letters the final purpose of his 
effort. Devoted as he was to the cause of popular education 
at home and in continental Europe, it was with primary refer- 
ence to literary progress that he insisted on specific methods 
of teaching and training. Devoted also as he was to the study 
of theology and kindred branches, he was aman of letters first 
and a theologian afterward, giving us in such works as his 
Literature and Dogma, St. Paul and Protestantism, God 
and the Bible, and Last Essays on the Church and Religion 
the reflections and conclusions of an author on the great ques- 
tions of God and man and life and death and immortality. 

The discussion of Arnold’s prose we have already given,* a 
sphere of effort to which most of the best of his life was de- 
voted, either as regards the time spent therein or the definite 
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results secured in the line of literary reputation. Whatever the 
amount and the value of his verse may be, as we shall study it, 
his fame mainly rests on his prose and, in prose itself, in the 
form of literary criticism. Not that he preferred prose to 
poetry ; uot that he regarded it as a ligher and more exalting 
form of literary product; but rather that his appeals to public 
and scholarly favor were most successfully made through the 
province of prose, though some of his profoundest convictions 
and highest ideals sought their most fitting expression in 
verse. Moreover, as life advanced and his powers matured, 
prose engaged him more and more fully, the mutual influence 
of the two, however, being asa rule for the good of each. 

The classification of his poems, given in his recent edition 
of 1895, is as follows: (1) “ Early Poems,” including sonnets 
and other selections ; (2) “ Narrative Poems,” such as “ Sohrab 
and Rustum ;” (3) Sonnets proper, such as “ A Picture at New- 
stead ;” (4) “ Lyric Poems,” such as “ Meeting” and “ Part- 
ing;” (5) “Elegiaec Poems,” such as “ The Scholar-Gipsy ” 
and “ Thyrsis ;” (6) ‘‘ Dramatic Poems,” as “ Merope ;” and (7) 
* Later Poems,” as “ Westminster Abbey ” and “ Kaiser Dead.” 
This sevenfold division of poems in manifest violation of log- 





ical and literary unity may properly be reduced to the three 
orders of narrative, dramatic, and lyric verse, as these in turn 
illustrate more or less clearly the presence of didactic and 
descriptive elements. Hence, although the three great divi- 
sions of verse are here illustrated, Arnold cannot be said to 
have been a versatile and voluminous writer of poetry. His 
three longest narrative or epic poems, so called, are of the 


nature of semiepics, and his dramas are confined to “‘ Merope ” 


# 
ee and “ Empedocles on Etna”—the latter having but two acts 
and “ Merope” not conforming to the accepted fullness of a 
play. At this point Arnold and Emerson come into natural 
comparison, as to the relative amount of prose and verse which 
ee they respectively wrote, the poems of each being contained in 
+h a single volume as compared with several volumes of prose. 
AW In a wonderful degree Arnold resembles Lowell here, and Cole- 
, ridge and Southey and Scott and Landor—some literary fea- 
oe 


tures common to Arnold and Lowell both in verse and prose 
being well worth the notice of the student. 
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A mere specific examination of Arnold’s poetry is now in 
place, and discloses the following characteristics : 

1. Classic taste is at once discernible by every impartial 
reader of the verse before us, nor would any tribute that the 
reader might pay to it have been more pleasing to the author 
himself. As in prose, so in poetry, this was a feature that he 
would under no consideration sacrifice for any apparent tem- 
porary advantage, however strongly urged. This sense of form 
in itself and in its relation to the subject-matter was in a de- 
gree the central principle of his literary life and work—a con- 
scientious warfare against Philistinism, an exaltation of the 
humanities whenever opportunity offered, an insistence that 
there should be the manifest presence of Hellenic art and 
culture in every worthy literary product. He believed with 
Keats that beauty and truth were inseparably connected ; that 
even prose literature should be made artistically attractive, 
while poetry as a fine art could not be said to exist without the 
pervading presence of the esthetic. Hence, to quote from 
Arnold’s verse in confirmation of this fact or to refer the 
reader to certain poems as exemplifying it would be quite in- 
vidious, in that this element of verbal refinement is inherent 
in all the verse. In this respect poetry with Arnold was sim- 
ply the best medium known to him through which he could 
fitly express his deepest sense of beauty and art. It is in this 
light that the meters of Arnold’s poetry should be studied, ex- 
hibiting as they do all the standard varieties of feet and line 
from the couplet on to blank verse and related forms—the 
selection of the pentameter measure for any given poem, de- 
pending in part upon the theme and content of the poem and 
in part upon its fitness as the medium of an attractive rhyth- 
mical movement and effect. It is thus that in such narrative 
poems as “ Sohrab and Rustum” and “ Balder Dead ” we have 
blank verse, while in such as “ Tristram and Iseult” blank 
verse gives place to the rhyming couplet and quatrain. Before 
dismissing this feature it is in place to state that in verse as in 
prose literary technique at times appears to be so pronounced 
as to become an end in itself and thus lose its peculiar charm 
and defeat its own ends—the art of the poet appearing on the 
face of the poem, and to that extent impairing the spontaneous 
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and natural influence of the thought. It is here that Ar- 
nold and Keats are seen to be similar, and to some extent 
Arnold and Lowell, while the verse of Emerson as a rule 
fails less frequently in this respect than the classical verse 
of Arnold. 

2. A second excellent feature of Mr. Arnold’s verse is its 
pronounced mental type. Nor is what is called “ intellectual- 
ity” the only way of expressing this feature. The poetry is 
as a whole sensible, marked by strong thought and the presence 
of good judgment in its utterance. We are not alluding here 
to the scholarship of Arnold in this or that particular branch 
of liberal study, nor to the fact that a certain amount of learn- 
ing appears in his verse, but are noting that it is an order of 
verse from a man who thinks before he writes and as he writes, 
whose faculties are healthfully at work in authorship and com- 
pletely under control as he writes, so that on the reader’s part 
there is required a corresponding mental activity. Here we 
note a characteristic complementary of the one just mentioned, 
taste under the control of mind, what Dowden has called 
“ mind and art” in one expression. Hence, Arnold could not 
have indorsed those views of verse which make it purely im- 
passioned or imaginative, as Shelley’s “ poetry is the language 
of the imagination,” or Milton’s, “ poetry is simple, sensuous, 
and passionate.” He would say with Elliott, “ poetry is im- 
passioned truth,” or with Mill, “it is the influence of the feel- 
ings over our thoughts,” the element of thought being essential. 

Here again Arnold overreached himself in emphasizing the 
intellectual element of verse, even though believing thereby 
his own statement in “ The New Sirens,” “‘ only what we feel 
we know.” He sometimes knew more than he felt or could 
make his reader feel, so that there is to this extent the absence 
of a profound and sustained poetic impulse. Feeling involves 
intensity ; Arnold is too infrequently an intense poet, illustrat- 
ing one of his lines in “ Resignation,” “not deep the poet 
sees, but wide.” To this extent Arnold is an Augustan poet 
of the eighteenth century—too reserved when we expect him 
to be demonstrative, holding in check as if by force of will 
those more natural impulses that arise and appeal for expres- 
sion. Hence there are times when we must study Arnold’s 
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verse—though we should prefer simply to read it at sight—as 
an exercise of pure enjoyment for leisure hours. 

3. A further merit is seen in the line of personality, a 
decided merit in any author and never more welcome than in 
these days of an easy-going imitation of writers and schools. 
Arnold’s home training at Rugby was all in the direction of a 
manly independence of view. Thomas Arnold never failed 
to teach his pupils that the secret of successful life was the 
mastery of self, the cultivation and expression of individual- 
ism in every worthy sense. More than this, he was him- 
self unique in thinking, method, and purpose—starting and 
discussing his own questions in his own way, never so well 
pleased as when he found himself thus related to the thinking 
world at large. Whatever merits or faults the verse of 
Arnold may have they are absolutely his own, nor does he 
hesitate a moment to insist that they are his. No discrimina- 
ting reader would ever mistake the authorship of this verse, so 
as to feel that when he is reading Arnold he is reading Milton 
or Wordsworth or Tennyson. “ Dover Beach” and “Empedo- 
cles on Etna” carry on their face and between the lines the 
manifest marks of their genuineness. 

Egoism as a merit sometimes degenerates, however, into 
egotism as a fault, and Arnold is no exception to the law of 
decadence. Students of his prose have noticed it, while his 
verse is not devoid of it. Individualism is pressed to the 
verge of an unpleasant projection of the author upon the page, 
so as to oblige the reader to mark the intrusion. Arnold’s 
portrait is thus too essential a part of his poetry, and must be 
seen even before the poetry is read as an essential factor in its 
interpretation. The frontispiece is thus in danger of becom- 
ing an affrontispiece, and we prefer to judge the verse on its 
merits. There is a real, subjective element in verse, though 
it need not be too strongly impressed on the reader. 

4. A fourth characteristic of merit may be styled poetic 
dignity of diction and manner, a feature of style and charac- 
ter by no means confined to his verse. Seen especially in his 
longer poems, such as “Sohrab and Rustum,” “ Balder Dead,” 
and “Tristram and Iseult” it may be said to pervade his 
poetry so as to make it distinctive. At times it appears in 
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the form of high and sedate oriental imagery ; at times a kind 
of simi-Homeric method; and at times in the use of bold 
Scandinavian legends. It is thus, in the poem “The Neckan,” 
beginning, 
In summer, on the headlands, 
The Baltic Sea along, 
Sits Neckan with his harp of gold, 


And sings his plaintive song. 


We might call it in Arnold a kind of epical elevation of 
tune and teaching, combined with a dramatic sobriety of 
movement, as in “ Merope,”’ “Empedocles on Etna,” and 
“The Strayed Reveller.” Not infrequently it appears in a 
pensive, meditative order of verse, as in “ Meeting,” “ Parting,” 
“A Farewell,” “Isolation,” “Quiet Work,” “ Requiescat,” 
“ Youth and Calm,” “ A Memory Picture,” and similar selec- 
tions. Whatever the form of the verse may be there is a 
stateliness about it that commands respect, while also warning 
the reader against undue familiarity with the author. Here we 
touch upon the other and less attractive side of his verse, as 
seen in the presence of undue reserve of person and manner, 
amounting at times to a studied Aawteur or superiority, widen- 
ing the distance between the poet and the reader and _per- 
verting a literary decorum into the extreme of the super- 
cilious. Longinus in his celebrated treatise, On the Sublime, 
or elevation in poetry, insisted on its application, not only to 
thought and expression, but to feeling. There is in Arnold 
the absence of this sympathetic quality, confirming what he 
writes as to the muse of verse in his lines on the “ Austerity 
of Poetry.” There is this austere and, to that extent, for- 
bidding reserve, where the reader is looking for freedom, fel- 
lowship, and even confidential relation with the author. 

Hence the limited descriptive range of Arnold as a poet, 
especially when he attempts to portray Nature in all her varied 
forms. With but few exceptions these sketches are labored 
and unimpressive, the work of an amateur and not that of one 
thoroughly at home amid the rich variety of physical phe- 
nomena and freely admitted into their secret and truer life. 
An ardent admirer, as Arnold was, of Wordsworth as a poet it 
would have been impossible for him to have given us, as 
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Wordsworth did, an accurate and appreciative view of the 
natural world of beauty. It is this mental and literary aus- 
terity, moreover, that explains, as nothing else does, the lyrical 
and dramatic limitations of Arnold, that lack of wholesouled 
spontaneous movement that we of right expect in the play or 
sonnet. Here and there we note a poem of some dramatic 
and idyllic force and fervor, such asa “ A Dream,” “The New 
Age,” “The Scholar-Gipsy,” and parts of “Empedocles on 
Etna;” but these are notably exceptional, the prevailing tone 
being academic and studied, devoid of stirring impulse. As 
we read we desire more flexibility and abandon, the oceasional 
“snatching of a grace beyond the reach of art ”—in a word, 
an unreserved revelation of inner thought and life. It is thus 
that his verse lacks impressiveness and can never be widely 
current—an order of poetry for the cultured and leisure 
classes, for men of books and learning, for literary artists and 
critics, but not for the average man with his trials and cares 
and ambitions. In one of his poems, “ A Caution to Poets,” 





he writes, 
What poets feel not, when they make, 


A pleasure in creating, 
The world, in its turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating. 


On this principle Mr. Arnold becomes his own severest critic 
as to the need of feeling in verse and the fatal results of its 
absence. Not that he did not feel what he wrote, but that 
he had not the gift of embodying his soul in song and of 
making the lines throb with genuine passion. 

5. We note a further feature in the line of religious specu- 
lation. Here Mr. Arnold was at home and dealing with 
topics that served to elicit the deepest energies of his being. 
In so far as his prose is concerned it is to be noted that none 
of his books called forth wider comment than those mainly 
theological, such as God and the Bible, some critics still hold- 
ing that his best work has been done in this sphere. His 
verse throughout exhibits this governing characteristic. An 
examination of the titles of his poems and their content will 
fully confirm this view. This is the signal feature of his 
“Early Poems,” in “Quiet Work,” “ Religious Isolation,” 
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“Youth’s Agitations,” “Human Life,” and indeed through 
the list asa whole. So in later poems, such as “ Progress,” 
“ Self-Dependence,” “ The Buried Life,” “The Future,” and 
such memorial verse as that to Clough, Thomas Arnold, Heine, 
Wordsworth, and Stanley. In his poem, “A Wish,” this 
specifically semireligious cast prominently appears : 


I ask not each kind soul to keep 
Tearless, when of my death he hears. 
Let those who will, if any, weep! 
There are worse plagues on earth than tears. 


I ask but that my death may find 
The freedom to my life denied ; 
Ask but the folly of mankind 


Then, then at last, to quit my side 


Nor bring, to see me cease to live, 
Some doctor full of phrase and fame, 

To shake his sapient head, and give 
The ill he cannot cure a name. 


Nor fetch, to take the accustom’d toll 
Of the poor sinner bound for death, 
His brother-doctor of the soul, 
To canvass with official breath 


The future and its viewless things— 
That undiscover’d mystery 
Which one who feels death’s winnowing wings 


Must needs read clearer, sure, than he! 


Bring none of these; but let me be, 
While all around in silence lies, 
Moved to the window near, and see 


Once more, before my dying eyes, 


Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 
The wide aerial landscape spread— 
The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead; 
; ; : . : ° 
Thus feeling, gazing might I grow 
Composed, refresh’d, ennobled, clear; 
Then willing let my spirit go 


To work or wait elsewhere or here! 
How signally part of this wish was fulfilled in the poet’s sud- 
den death in Liverpool, without the possible intervention of 
physician or priest, is known to all. 
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Never has there been a more distinctive moralizer in Eng- 
lish verse than was Arnold, distasteful as all moralizing was to 
his sensitive nature. He treated no theme or question out of 
its ethical relations, even though he did it unconsciously. If 
his purely literary type was Hellenic, his personal type was 
semi-Hebraic. He was never more truly himself than when 
profoundly speculating on the high themes of God and the 
soul and immortality, nor could he have wished it otherwise. 
If we turn now to the practical use that he made of this spec- 
ulative tendency we shall find it to have been in the main on 
the side of doubt and despondency, here also being true to his 
general character as a man and his work as a writer of prose. 
Just as the major part of his verse deals in ethical and re- 
ligious speculation so the larger part of his ethical verse is on 
this minor and often melancholy key. In his poem on 
“Youth’s Agitations” he closes with the suggestive couplet, 

And sigh that one thing only bas been lent 
To youth and age in common—discontent. 
So in “Stagirius” he sings a prayer, 
From doubt, where all is double ; 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong ; 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the seaa— 
O! set us free. 
So in his poem, “‘ A Question,” he says, 
Joy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 
Like the wave ; 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men, 
Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles; and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place— 
In the grave. 
So in “ Faded Leaves” he writes, 
Before I die—before the soul, 
Which now is mine, must reattain 
Immunity from my control, 


And wander round the world again. 
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In similar strain are his poems, “ Despondency,” “ Self-De- 
ception,” and “* Dover Beach.” In this last poem he seems to 
chant the requiem of his own earlier faith, as he sings, 
The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world 
. for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
So in his poem, “ Geist’s Grave,” he sings in almost a de- 
g 
spairing key of human life and hope and destiny, 
Stern law of every mortal lot ! 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life I know not where 
Thus the prevailing tone is that of dejection and often of 
dismay, summoning the attention of the reader to no wider 
outlook than that which earth affords, and awakening in him 
more and more doubt the nearer he approaches the sphere of 
supernatural truth and reality. In one of his earlier poems, 
“To a Friend,” he writes of one 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 
Mr. Arnold did neither, his view of human life being dis- 
turbed and partial, and hence the occasion of unrest to him- 
self and others. One of the grounds of his attachment to 
Clough, as he expresses it in ‘‘ Thyrsis,” is found in this dispir- 
iting view of life common to them as men and poets. 

One of the grounds also of Mr. Arnold’s limitations as a poet 
is found in the fact that he never had any cheerful, hopeful, 
message for men in their struggles and disappointments, but 
left all questions of life and duty as unsettled as he found 
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them, if, indeed, not more perplexing than ever. A few of 
his poems, such as “ Thyrsis,’ ‘“‘ Rugby Chapel,” “ Heine’s 
Grave,” and “Haworth Churchyard,” are properly called 
“Elegiac.” There is a sense in which two thirds of his verse 
a somber contemplation of vanished ambitions, a 
tribute given perforce to a something lost out of his life, he 
scarcely knew what. It is at this point, as much as at any 
other, that the superior moral personality of his father appears, 
a superiority which the son himself was not slow to discern, as 
he wrote in “ Rugby Chapel,” 


is elegiac 





To us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm ! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd, to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 
And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone. 

Such, as we estimate them, are the salient features in the 
poetic work of Mr. Arnold, nor are we far astray when we 
summarize his merits and demerits in the statement that 
he had high ideals as a poet which he had not the gifts 
fully to realize. He had the “vision divine,” though not 
the “faculty divine;” while no careful reader of his verse 
can fail to note the evidence on almost every page of this 
despairing struggle to make poetic conception and poetic 
execution accordant. Visible as this feature is in his shorter 
poems, it is especially apparent in his three longer narrative 
poems and in his two specific attempts at dramatic writing, 
in no one of which poems has he approximated to Miltonie 
or Shakespearian effects. 

Conceding as he does in one of his poems,* 

The seeds of godlike power are in us still ; 

Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will, 
the implanted seeds never developed to full maturity, nor did 
the will to become a master bard prove sufficient to effect so 
great a result. In his poem, “Self-Deception,” he would 
almost seem to have conceded this limitation, as he writes, 


* Written in Emerson’s Essays. 
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Ah, whose hand that day through heaven guided 
Man’s new spirit, since it was not we ? 

Ah, who swayed our choice, and who decided 
What our gifts, and what our wants should be? 

For, alas! he left us each retaining 
Shreds of gifts which he refused in full 

Still these waste us with their hopeless straining, 
Still the attempt to use them proves them null. 

And on earth we wander, groping, reeling ; 
Powers stir in us, stir and disappear. 

Ah! and he who placed our master-feeling, 
Fail’d to place that master-feeling clear. 

We but dream we have our wish’d-for powers, 
Ends we seek we never shall attain. 

Ah! some power exists there, which is ours ? 
Some end is there, we indeed may gain. 

Here is an acknowledgment of gift and inability in one 
and an almost pitiful lament over the chasm discovered by 
the poet himself between ambition and ability. A poet of 
classic culture and intellectual merit; a poet of unique per- 
sonality and high poetic dignity, of marked ethical purpose 
and lofty ideal—he still with all his merits falls far short of 
masterliness in verse. Adopting his own favorite phrase he is 
an “interesting,” though not a great, poet. He is interesting 
only because not inspiring, and he is not inspiring because 
not inspired. 

With some superb lines and passages at distant intervals in 
his verse there is no extended and even flow of high poetic 
form in’ which mind and soul and art are fused in the unity of 
great effect and the reader is carried aloft to the vision of truth 
and goodness and beauty and love. It is the constant pres- 
ence of this vain endeavor to be as a poet what he longed to 
be that is the explanation of that dominant feature of sadness 
that is so clearly seen in the thoughtful face of Matthew 


Arnold. 
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Art. VIL—THE OPEN CHURCH AND THE CLOSED 
CHURCH. 

Tue so-called open Church of our day is not at all a new 
thing under the sun. It belongs properly to an earlier age 
when all Churches were institutional and did work on a seale 
which would compel the most elaborate institutional Church 
of to-day to hide its diminished head. There were no county 
poorhouses in medieval times, but the Church took exclusive 
eare of the poor; there were no hospitals, except Church hos- 
pitals, no correctional or penal institutions, no schools, no pub- 
lic libraries, nor even a water supply or drainage system except 
those provided by the Church. “ Indeed,” as Mr. Stead says, 
“if any of the great saints who a thousand years ago Chris- 
tianized and civilized Europe were to come to Chicago, they 
would, after surveying the whole scene, decide that three 
fourths at least of the work which they did was in the hands 
either of the city council, the mayor, or ‘he county commis- 
sioners, and that not more than one fourth remained in the 
hands of the clergy or their so-called Church.” But we are 
none the worse for the change. Even Mr. Stead would not 
regard a return to the open Church as a forward movement, 
but as a backward movement. He thinks it “right enough” 
that the State, or rather the city, has become executor of the 
Church for three fourths of the work which the Church was 
instituted to accomplish. The only unfortunate feature is the 
following : 

No sooner does the Church rid itself of the onerous responsibility with 
which it was formerly saddled than it seems to abandon all care or inter- 
est in what used to be its own special work, and what was heretofore 
regarded as distinctively Christian work is often handed over to men 
who have not the slightest trace of Christian principle. In this respect 
the Church behaves not unlike the unfortunate mother of an illegitimate 
child, who, finding it irksome any longer to maintain her offspring, 
hands it over to a baby farmer, and thanks God she is well quit of the 
brat. 

The only reason for the rehabilitation of the open Church is 
the lamentable fact that in our great cities there has been a 
reversion toward the socio-economic conditions of earlier ages. 
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The Church is left down town with Lazarus, with the alterna- 
tive either of going to the dogs with Lazarus or else saving it- 
self and Lazarus by acting the part of the good Samaritan. It 
very wisely and religiously chooses the latter course. It goes 
about doing good; it increases in favor with God and man; 
it becomes the steward of the rich man’s bounty; it degener- 
ates. History repeats itself. The fact is notorious that the 
Church of the Middle Ages broke down utterly as an institu- 
tion for the relief of the poor, and the State was actually 
obliged to interfere with its work in order to protect the com- 
munity from the spreading disease of pauperism. After all 
has been said the one thing remains true that the unhappy 
condition of the people of the Middle Ages was not made 
materially better by the open Church ; we might almost say it 
was made worse. Social and economic salvation came in the 
fullness of time, in spite of the open Church, and through the 
instrumentality of what we may properly call the “closed 
Chureh.” The Church of the Reformation was not open or 
institutional. Like the Church of the apostles it was for a long 
time without even houses of public worship. It had no organ- 
ized membership, no staff of paid workers, no educational, re- 
formatory, or philanthropic schemes. It had nothing—but the 
foolishness of preaching. But it had the manhood of Europe, 
young and old. 

What then is the utility of the open Church? And how 
much have we a right to expect from it? First, it may serve 
as a training school for students of religious and social life. In 
this respect it may be likened to the free clinic of a college of 
medicine and surgery ; its object incidentally is to relieve the 
sick and suffering, but the prime object is to become acquainted 
first-hand with the diseases and dislocations of social life, their 
causes, and the methods of treatment. Again, the Church 
should become a part of the charity organization of the city. 
The disastrous results of ecclesiastical almsgiving in the past 
ought to teach it wisdom for the future. The perversity of 
some Churches in persistently dispensing free bread and free 
soup at so-called Gospel meetings and exchanging shoes and 
clothing for a certain number of attendance tickets is a subtle 
form of bribery of the poor which amounts almost to a crime 
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against society. We are told that the number of free medical 
dispensaries in New York City is being so multiplied that it 
is fast becoming a public evil requiring remedial legislation on 
the part of the municipality. Any Church that becomes so 
daft on institutionalism as to undermine the character of the 
poor for its own gratification or aggrandizement is a public 
curse. It deserves the contempt of all good people. In these 
days when the evils of indiscriminate almsgiving and of public 
outdoor relief have been exposed, and philanthropy has devel- 
oped into a science, every Church which really has the interests 
of the poor at heart will cooperate with the experts of charity 
organization, giving and receiving information, and multiply- 
ing the number of friendly visitors in its congregation. 

This work of cooperation extends in all directions. When 
kindergartens and technical schools and night schools are made 
a part of the public school system the proper course for the 
Church is not to compete with them but to close its own 
schools and help to make the city-wide system a success. If 
a building and loan association is established in a church let it 
not be in opposition to a rival company, but only for some 
such reason as existed in Cincinnati, where there are four hun- 
dred associations, but not more than five or six which do not 
meet in or above or around a saloon. If a church playground 
is opened let it be under protest, and as a standing rebuke to 
the authorities for not multiplying the number of open spaces 
and breathing places in the congested downtown districts. 
Have it clearly understood that the Church is averse to doing 
other people’s business; that its institutional work is only the 
outgrowth of others’ neglect of social duties; that for every 
such neglect on the part of private citizens or public officials 
they will one day be brought into judgment. 

Cooperation must sometimes be changed to coercion. A 
teamster who was compelled to water his horses at the troughs 
in front of saloons revolted against the subtle scheme of the 
barkeepers to extort drink money from the drivers, and 
quietly organized through some of the churches such a public 
sentiment that the public officials were forced against their 
will to appropriate money enough to establish drinking foun- 
tains for man and beast at convenient points throughout the 
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business portion of the city. It is not generally known that 
Jolin Wesley was one of the leading spirits in a society for the 
suppression of vice, which in five years in the city of London 
brought ten thousand five hundred and eighty-eight offenders 
to justice. But the fight against an eighteenth century Tam- 
many was so unequal that even the methods of a Parkhurst 
failed, and the work came'to a sudden stop, when the society 
was wholly destroyed through a verdict given against it by a 
corrupt court with an award of three hundred pounds damages. 

A more direct work of the open Church is to give the people 
a meeting house. Everyone who has been reared under rural 
conditions, where neighbors are widely separated and people 
from opposite sides of the township seldom get together except 
once or twice a week in the church, knows what the meeting 
house is and how important is its social function. But it is 
vastly more important in a crowded city, where one has no 
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neighbors and cannot come to know the people up stairs or on 
the other side of the partition wall except by determined 
effort. This isolation is ruinous, especially to the young. 
Says General Booth : 

In London at this present moment how many hundreds, nay, thousands 
of young men and young women, who are living in lodgings, are practi- 
cally without any opportunity of making the acquaintance of each other, 
or of any of the other sex... . It has been bitterly said by one who 
knew what he was talking about, ‘‘ There are thousands of young men 
to-day who have no right to call any woman by her Christian name, ex- 
cept the girls they meet plying their dreadful trade in our public thor- 

4 oughfares.” . . . The conditions of city life, the absence of the enforced 
companionship of the village and the small town, the difficulty of young 
people finding harmless opportunities of intercourse all tends to create 
classes of celibates who are not chaste, and whose irregular and lawless 
indulgence of a universal instinct is one of the most melancholy features 


of the present state of society. 


But the Church has an additional function in the city which a 
countryman knows little about—it is a home. The hundreds 
and thousands of bachelors and spinsters who have been too 
poor or without opportunity to wed have no home; they board, 
or “bateh.” And the other thousands who have been fortu- 
nate enough to be able to marry cramp themselves and their 
families into one, two, or three rooms in a flat or tenement; 
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they, too, have no home. The Church is their only home. 
Here they come to know those who “ do the will of the Father 
in heaven,” and who are to them in a very real sense fathers 
and mothers and brothers and sisters. Here or nowhere do 
they learn the fundamentals of our social life—the lessons of 
“authority, inequality, fraternity ”—to teach which the family 
was divinely instituted. 

The sum of the matter is that the open Church has come 
that the people of the city “ might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” It stands for the removal 
of those diseased conditions which “slaughter the innocents” 
and shorten the lives of men; for a wholesome environment 
which will reduce to the minimum the cases of arrested de- 
velopment and guarantee to every creature the right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It stands for the munic- 
ipalization of luxury hinted at in the apocalyptic vision of the 
city of God, where the best things of life, instead of being 
monopolized by the favored few, are made so common that 
gold is no longer the standard of money but the standard of 
paving material, and where the gates of opportunity are wide 
open day and night, without any fee to pay to a funky or 
tribute to a corporation which has begged, or bought, or stolen 
a municipal franchise. 

And what more shall we say? Only this, that after giving 
full credit to the open Church, the fact remains that the 
power which has made for righteousness in the world has 
always emanated from what we may call the “closed Church ; ” 
and we may add that only as the open Church is supple- 
mented by or includes the closed Church is it able to com- 
mand the cooperation of the best people and do the work of 
God. Not what a Church does, but what it stands for, deter- 
mines its importance and the measure of its influence. The 
trouble is that the open Church is apt to degenerate into a 
mere institution which exists first and foremost for its own 
sake. It abounds in schemes, but the purpose is not so much 
to bring in the kingdom as to bring in proselytes. It is all the 
while seeking to save its own life. It is very reluctant to lose 
any of its institutional features, even when it finds there is an 
oversupply in the community. Still less is it willing to 
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undermine itself as an institution and sink out of sight into an 
improved social order of which it ought to be only a micro- 
cosm. But when it becomes vitiated with the error of almost 
every churchman, from Augustine to Freemantle, that the 
Church and the kingdom of God are coextensive and identical, 
the case becomes hopeless. The open Church then becomes an 
open sepulcher wherein lies buried forever the hope of a city 
to come in which the weary and heavy laden can be done for- 
ever with institutionalism and ecclesiasticism and the very 
temple itself, the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb being the 
temple thereof. So far as that Church is concerned the Book 
of Revelation is closed and sealed with seven seals which the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah himself cannot open. In this at- 
tempt to save its life the Church loses its life. 

Now, the apostle exhorts us to covet the gifts which are 
characteristic of an institutional Church, such as “gifts of 
healing, helps, governments [or wise counsels], divers kinds 
of tongues [or schools of languages].” ‘“ And yet,” he says, 
“show I unto you a more excellent way.” That is to be 
desired earnestly to which Dr. Parkhurst referred when he 
said, “ New York will not become a respectable city till its 
clergy are so possessed of the spirit of the old prophets as to 
be prepared to put a governing pressure upon secular events.” 
“Desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
prophesy.” It is the foolishness of preaching that has turned 
the world upside down. If Isaiah had been in New York 
Dean Hodges says he “ would have been the heart and soul of 
a great, outspoken, radical, independent, righteous newspaper. 
Amos and Hosea would have put themselves in peril of the 
police by inflammatory speeches on the street corners and in 
the parks. .. . [In the commonwealth of Israel] there was no 
difference between a parliament and a prayer meeting. Any 
political question was also a religious question.” If Martin 
Luther had been obliged to rely upon an institutional Church 
for his religious propaganda Romanism would simply have 
overwhelmed him with her open Churches for every day and 
all the day, her plurality of Christian workers, and her minis- 
try to the community through educational, reformatory, and 
philanthropic channels. But he, being stripped of these 
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. 
impediments, revived the ancient gift of prophecy which had 
been buried since the golden days of John Chrysostom, and 
the gates of Rome did not prevail against him. To our mind 
it is significant that though John Wesley started a poor man’s 
bank, a poor man’s lawyer, a poor man’s doctor, a labor fac- 
tory for the unemployed, a household salvage corps, an asso- 
ciated charities, a prison mission, the first cheap printing press, 
free public libraries, and almost everything else that would 
make him what Mr. Stead calls “the genuine social progenitor 
of the Darkest England scheme” of the Salvation Army, yet 
these are not what “changed the face of England.” They 
had so little to do with it that we had actually forgotten 
them; they have been totally eclipsed by his work as an apos- 
tle, prophet, and evangelist. 

If the Church is to conquer in this latter day she must re- 
turn, not to the institutions of earlier ages, but to the prophetic 
ideas embodied in those institutions. Chief among these is 
that grossly neglected idea which marked the very beginning 
of Methodism. The writer was reminded of it recently when 
reading a letter from one of the bishops, requesting him to 
discuss this subject at the Church Congress at Pittsburg and 
to call attention to “the necessity of utilizing the so-called 
‘secular’ week and the ‘secular’ agencies in the interest of 
true living, which is holy living.’ He remembered that in 
1725 John Wesley met with Jeremy Taylor’s Rule and EFx- 
ercises of Holy Living and of Holy Dying, and was exceed- 
ingly affected with that part of the book which relates to 
purity of intention. Hitherto, it seems that Wesley had been 
possessed of the utterly irreligious and pagan notion of life as 
separable into the sacred and the secular; religion was sacred, 
while business and politics and amusement were essentially 
and necessarily secular. To attend church, to take the sacra- 
ment, to sing a psalm, to say a prayer—that was religion; it 
had nothing to do with trade and industry and the affairs of 
the world in which all men are interested. Hence men had 
no interest in religion. The greatest cathedrals in England 
were deserted. The secular life was not sanctified, and so the 
sacred life became secularized, and clergy and laity went down 
into the pit together. The reading of Taylor’s exposition of 
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‘ 
a more wholesome religious doctrine opened the eyes of Wes- 
ley to the sacredness of the secular life. “ Instantly,” says he, 
“ T resolved to dedicate all my life to God—all my thoughts 
and words and actions—being thoroughly convinced there was 
no medium, but that every part of my life (not some only) 
must either be a sacrifice to God or myself, that is, in effect, 
the devil.” If the Church of the Wesleys and all other 
Churches had stood tenaciously for that one idea there would 
have been little if any oceasion for open or institutional Churches, 
our social conditions would long ago have been civilized and 
humanized. If the sacredness of all life had been as faith- 
fully preached as that other doctrine to which Mr. Wesley did 
not come till fourteen years afterward, the doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit, the influence of Methodism alone would 
have been sufficient to make the Churches more Christian, 
politics purer, and commerce and industry holier. To this 
day there is no Gospel surpassing that of the sacredness of 
the secular life in its power to transform perfunctory preach- 
ers into prophets, to fill the empty pews, and to enable the 
open Church to do its proper work. 

If the bishops of souls in all the denominations are the 
spiritual suecessors of the apostles and prophets, let them put 
our preachers in remembrance to stir up the gift of prophecy 
which is in them by the laying on of episcopal hands. Our 
Churches and schools are full of young Timothys waiting for 
such bishops to lay hands on them. Let us have a fulfill- 
ment of that which is promised for these last days: “ Your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; and 
on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in 
those days of my Spirit ; and they shall prophesy. .. . And 
it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be saved.” We need the open Church, but 
not unless it is also and preeminently a prophesying Church. 
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1898.] Mormon Theogony. 


Art. VIII.—MORMON THEOGONY. 


For some years tle writer has made a study of the Mormon 
system of belief, and herewith proceeds to record the result 
of his findings, all of which is taken from the published and 
authenticated works of Mormonism. 

Like the school of Athenian Greeks in the time of Paul, it 
recognizes all the known gods and the unknown, in order to be 
loyal to them all. The teachings of all their wise men, from 
Joseph Smith to B. H. Roberts, are full of polytheistie doc- 
trine; they regard also the male and female element in di- 
vinity, and pay homage to both and worship both. This is 
divulging no secret—nor are we bound to keep their secrets— 
for they are not at all diffident nor reticent in their theological 
proclamations. When the magnificent tabernacle choir won 
its laurels at the World’s Fair in Chicago its main song was 
the one universal favorite in Mormondom—an ascription of 
praise and coequal power to the father and the mother divini- 
ties.* An endless procession of the gods is recognized by Mor- 
mon writers, and such is defended from contorted expressions 
of the Holy Bible. A first president god sits as ruler; his home 
is near to Kolob, a planet or a sun graphically described in 
the Pearl of Great Price.+ This is a book written by Abra- 
ham and translated by the prophet Joseph Smith. It de- 
clares : 

And I, Abraham, had the Urim and Thummim which the Lord God 
had given unto me in Ur of Chaldees, and I saw the stars that they were 
very great, and that one of them was nearest to the throne of God. And 
the Lord said unto me, ‘‘ These are the governing ones and the name of the 
great one is K lob, because it isnear unto me. . . . [have set this one to 
govern all those which belong to the same order of that upon which thou 
standest.” And the Lord said unto me by Urim and Thummim that 
Kolob was after the manner of the Lord according to its times and seasons 
in the revolutions thereof; that one revolution was a day unto the Lord 
after his manner of reckoning, it being one thousand years according to 
the time appointed unto that whereon thou standest. This is the reckon- 
ing of the Lord’s time according to the reckoning of Kolob. 

* Hymn 130, p. 143, Latter-Day Saints’ Hymns. 


+ Pp. 58, 59, 1888 edition. 
51—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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The star standing next to Kolob in this Egyptian system 
as given by Abraham is Oliblish ; it is equal to Kolob, and 
holds the keys of power as pertaining to the other planets.* 
Another governing star in this Abrahamic system is Enish- 
go-on-dosh, said by the ancient Egyptians to be the sun and 
to borrow its light from Kolob, through the medium of 
Kae-e-vanrash. The latter receives its power through Kli- 
flos-is-es, or Hah-ko-kau-beam ; these receive their light from 
Kolob.+ 

As collateral proof of this belief among those high in au- 
thority we shall quote from the Millennial Star.t Brigham 
Young, when governor of the Territory of Utah, issued a 
thanksgiving proclamation, December 19, 1851, for New 
Year’s day of 1852. In the course of a very elaborate state 
paper of thirteen hundred words he counseled the people to 
cease from quarrels and starve the lawyers, to retain their good 
health so that they would need no doctors; and he closes the 
document with these words : 


Retire to bed early that you may be refreshed, and arise early again, 
and so continue until times and seasons are changed; or, finally, I say 
unto you, let the same process be continued from day to day until you 
arrive unto one of the days of Kolob—where a day is equal to one thou- 
sand of our years—the planet nearest unto the habitation of the eternal 
Father; and if you do not find peace and rest unto your souls by that 
time in the practice of those things, and no one else shall present himself 
to offer you better counsel, I will be there and, knowing more, will tell 
you what you ought to do next. 


This important paper is attested by the acting secretary, 
W. Richards. 

We are not bringing up effete and discarded dogmas. But 
in the Vew Witness for God—the latest text-book for Mormon 
youth, bearing the recommendation and indorsement of the 
Church, and published coetaneously with the advent of state- 
hood, 1895-1896—is taught the man-god doctrine. Brigham 
Young is to be a god by this teaching, and as announced in the 
above proclamation is to give “ peace and rest.” We copy 

* Reynolds, Book of Abraham. 


+ New Witness for God, p. 449. 
t Vol. xiv, p. 198. 
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here two stanzas of hymn 130,* proclaiming the man-god as 
well as the divine mother theory : 


I had learned to call thee, Father, 
By thy spirit from on high ; 
But, until the key of knowledge 
Was restored, I knew not why; 
In the heavens are parents single? 
No, the thought makes reason stare. 
Truth is reason; truth eternal 
Tells me, I’ve a mother there. 


When I leave this frail existence, 
When I lay this mortal by, 
Father, mother, may I greet you 
In your royal court on high ? 
Then, at last, when I’ve completed 
All you sent me forth to do, 
With your mutual approbation 
Let me come and dwell with you. 


Still another quotation teaching the man-god doctrine is as 
follows : 


One other point I must not omit to mention, I know how like sacri- 
lege it sounds to modern ears to speak of man becoming God. Yet why 
should it be so considered? , .. Why should it be considered blas- 
phemous to teach that man by faith and righteousness in following the 
counsels of God shall at last become like him and share his power and 
glory, being a God? I grant you the height from our present position 
looks tremendous, yet it is not impossible of attainment, since we have 
eternity in which to work.t 


On this same subject the Millennial Star has the following 
words : 

The prophet, Joseph Smith, corrected the idea that God that 
now is was always God. ‘We have imagined,” said he, ‘‘ that 
God was God from all eternity. I will refute that idea and will 
take away the veil so that you can see. .. . God himself, the Fa- 
ther of us all, dwelt on an earth the same as Jesus Christ himself did. 
. . . The Scriptures inform us that Jesus said, ‘As the Father hath 
power in himself even so hath the Son power’—to do what? Why, 
what the Father did. The answer is obvious, in a manner, to lay down 
his body and take it up again. Do you believe it? If you do not believe 
it you do not believe the Bible . . . God himself was once as we are 


* Latter-Day Saints’ Hymns. Author of hymn, Eliza R. Snow-Smith. 
+t New Witness for God, p. 463. 
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now, and is an exalted Man, and sits enthroned in yonder heavens. That 
is the great secret. Here then is eternal life, to know that only wise and 
true God, and you have got to learn how to become gods yourselves . . . 
the same as all gods have done before you, namely, by going from one 
small degree to another.” * 


And still further one of the recent writers of Mormonism de- 
clares, on the same subject, that “there now exists an endless 
line of gods, stretching back into the eternities, that had no be- 
ginning and will have noend. Their existence runs parallel with 
duration, and their dominions are limitless, as boundless as 
space.” + 

This is a summary of part of the faith of Mormons, young 
and old, to-day. 


* Millennial Star, vol, xxiii, p. 245. Sermon by Joseph Smith. 
i B. H. Roberts, in New Witness for God, p. 466. 1895. 
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1898.) The Holy Ghost in Spiritual Perception. 


Art. IX.—THE HOLY GHOST IN SPIRITUAL PER- 
CEPTION. 

Tue Christian faith emphasizes the personality of man and 
the personality of deity. To it is to be attributed the presen- 
tation to the world of the true personality of man; for neither 
Plato nor Aristotle nor any school of ancient philosophers 
had a proper conception of man’s personality. Consequently 
they had no proper conception of the personality of deity ; 
for, strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that a 
proper conception of the person of man is essential to a 
knowledge of the person of deity. Christianity presents man 
as a person, deity as a person, and reveals them in the rela- 
tion of Creator and creature, this relation being absolute ; and 
of Father and Son, this being relative and conditional, and 
partaking of the character of an experience in consciousness 
through the direct communication of the Holy Spirit. 

This latter is erected as a precious doctrine in the Christian 
Scriptures, and has particularly found a conspicuous place 
in Protestant theology, especially in Arminianism and later 
in Wesleyan Arminianism. We, therefore, are peculiarly 
affected by anything which seems either to unsettle the doc- 
trine or establish it in the thought of men. This article 
seeks to examine the doctrine from a new point of view. It 
inquires as to its genuineness from a psychological view-point. 
For the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit is at once the 
most startling and wonderful feature of Christian experience ; 
and, were it not so rationally and satisfactorily in the con- 
sciousness of vast multitudes, it were audacity itself to promul- 
gate or testify to so stupendous a fact as that the Spirit of the 
almighty, ever-living God communicates to the spirit of a 
believer the fact of his adoption, so that he knows the fact 
from the voice of God. The doctrine is taught in two places 
in the Scriptures (Rom. viii, 15, 16; Gal. iv, 6).* But 
wherever taught or implied it is a soul experience. Psychol- 


*It is interesting to note the construction. In Gal. iv, 6, “God sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.’’ The Spirit cries within our 
hearts. In Rom. viii, 15, “ But ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.” The Spirit teaches us to cry, “Abba, Father.’”? Every father 
teaches his child to say, “‘ Father.” So our heavenly Father teaches his children. 
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ogy challenges theology. Our experiences are put to the eru- 
cial test. We need not be alarmed, however. Truth will 
always survive. If the doctrine is established in truth, theol- 
ogy will be the gainer by a psychological test. “The witness 
of the Spirit” is a theological phrase. “The Holy Ghost in 
spiritual perception ” is a psychological phrase. There is no 
witness of the Spirit in our spirit unless there is such a thing 
as spiritual perception. When the Scriptures teach the doc- 
trine they assume the reality of this perception and the relia- 
bility of the soul to interpret its spiritual experience. Is the 
assumption credible? Is psychology antagonistic to this 
and kindred spiritual experiences set forth in our Bible? 
Can a true psychological basis be discovered ? The discussion 
is new. Let us see. 

The personality of man is not entirely understood ; hence 
psychology may not be sure of many experiences possible to 
man, and indeed is not. But there is no possible way by 
which we can eliminate the psychological problem. We have 
too long looked upon theology as discourses upon God; we 
fail to remember there could be no theology without man, 
and that man is the most considerable factor in it, at least 
fifty per cent of it. And, as man so largely figures in it, the 
problems are many of them psychological ; regeneration and 
the witness of the Spirit are purely so. The question is 
therefore legitimate. To fix the experience upon a rational 
basis and place it where rational tests can be made is to give 
it a poteney along with other soul experiences so commonly 
received. The following propositions underlie our argument: 
(1) Man as a person is capable of knowing himself ; (2) He is 
capable of knowing being other than himself; (3) He meets 
and communes with persons other than himself; (4) Person- 
ality is therefore known to him; (5) There is an instinctive 
tendency bearing him outward to a Person invisible, omnipo- 
tent, whom he designates as God, the absolute, the all-soul, or 
by some similar name the content of which is about the same. 
(6) The soul is insatiate for God, and is at rest only as it 
comes to a well-defined consciousness of fellowship with him. 
(7) The Christian Scriptures recognize the insatiate longing, * 


* Psalm lxili, 1; 1xxxiv, 2. 
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and are the writings which guide the soul to satisfaction. 
(8) The highest possible experience in religion set forth in the 
Scriptures is “ the witness of the Spirit,” and the soul abides 
in this as the most satisfactory, and that which answers all the 
soul’s cravings for God. (9) In this experience the soul per- 
ceives or cognizes the Holy Ghost. (10) Fundamental to 
the foregoing is this proposition from Illingworth, that self- 
communication is of the essence of personality.* Syllo- 
gistically stated, Personality seeks to know personality; the 
essence of personality is the desire for communion; man 
as a person is insatiate to know God; God as a person 
seeks to communicate himself; communion will therefore 
most likely be established between them. This is natural 
and rational. 

Various objections may at this point be considered : 

Objection 1: The experience cannot be viewed as an exter- 
nal phenomenon. The material object or that other “ human 
person” is intrenched in the physical senses. This experi- 
ence is not. 

Answer. The objection assumes too much, namely, that 
experiences dealing with the sensuous are more reliable than 
the nonsensuous. Then the objection applies to all soul 
experiences. We talk of sense perception, but now the doc- 
trinaires are insisting that all sense perception is at the last 
psychical. Porter says the perception must be distinguished 
from the organic instruments. t+ Every experience is resolved 
back into the soul. Sensation, memory, judgment center in 
consciousness. Spiritual perception, as every other kind of 
perception, is at the last in consciousness. That is, the soul 
sits in judgment as to whether this is a sense perception, an 
gesthetic perception, or a spiritual perception, and determines 
the sources whence it comes. Perception is a generic term, 
and is not prescribed to objects of sense. The soul has insight 
as well as outsight. 

Objection 2: It is urged that the witness to sonship is 

* Personality, Human and Divine, p. 113. 

+‘*The most general assertion which we make is that sense perception is clearly 
and distinctively a psychical, and not a physiological, phenomenon. We are pre- 


pared by our previous analysis to distinguish perception from the organic instru- 
ments and conditions that are essentiai to it.””"—Jntellectual Science, p. 101. 
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claimed by too narrow a circle, that it does not meet the uni- 
versality of other soul experiences. 

Answer. Many well-authenticated soul experiences are not 
universal. To require universality in experience before 
admitting a fact would be nihilism to mental science—indeed, 
to any science—because the objection ignores one of the fun- 
damentals operative in every science, namely, any fact can 
only be realized by harmonizing with the conditions necessary 
to its existence. Luminosity is realizable by vision, hardness by 
the sense of touch, heat by the same, extension by touch and 
vision. Harmony with conditions—result, realization of some 
fact. Thus all experiences are limited. There is no such thing 
as universal knowledge of fact independent of this principle. 

This limitation in knowledge is very marked in every- 
thing. If one reflects he will soon see that all knowledge is 
departmental. Scientific truth is the personal possession of 
the earnest experimentalist. The psychologist has personal 
knowledge of his own necessarily different from that of the 
physicist ; the naturalist, from the artist. This departmental 
phase makes it true that knowledge of a personal kind is 
always limited to a class. The privacy of any kind of knowl- 
edge is necessary. The scientist in a very decided sense 
holds, and must forever hold as his own, his knowledge as 
personal. He cannot impart it altogether. To get what he 
has one must go over the same road, meet the same condi- 
tions. This answers fully the objection that there is too great 
a privacy in religious knowledge. It is a privacy, or personal 
ownership, of exactly the same kind as obtains in any other 
kind of knowledge. Only a very few are astronomers or 
mathematicians, though many more could be than are. It 
is just a question of meeting conditions. Only a few shall 
we say have this knowledge of God as Father, yet many 
more could have it—indeed, as all men could have some 
personal knowledge of mathematics or philosophy if they 
would, so all men could have some knowledge of this if they 
would. But, while few comparatively have this personal ex- 
perience of the fatherhood of God there are by far more who 
witness experimentally to this cardinal fact than there are who 
witness experimentally to any other cardinal fact known to 
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science,* and such a number that comprehended in the crowd 
are all ages, grades, and degrees of scholarship, reaching. over 
many centuries. All these have come under certain conditions 
or tests, and just those which are set forth in the Scriptures; 
and, let it be noted, just those which sound philosophy sane- 
tions. For, God is a person; man isa person. “The witness 
of the Spirit” or “ the Holy Ghost in spiritual perception” 
is nothing other than a human person becoming acquainted 
with the divine Person; and according to philosophy one 
human person can become acquainted with another in one 
way only, by the revelation of each to the other. 

We here compass in a line or two the method of such 
acquaintance: There must be a desire in each to know the 
other; there must be moral affinity; there must be opportu- 
nity and time for communion each with the other. Now, these 
are the identical steps taken to know God. Multitudes, vast 
multitudes, have had the first, a desire to know; but the two 
latter steps being neglected agnosticism is their only experi- 
ence, and must be, until moral affinity and communion exist. 
All men can have the experience by taking the three steps. 
So we would answer the old sage who asked, “Who by 
searching can find out God?” by saying—any man, any- 
where, at any time who will meet the conditions. The expe- 
rience is for all, and is only limited, as is any other kind of 
knowledge, by its own peculiar tests. 

Objection 3: But what shall be done with the intuitions ? 

Answer. Intuitions are at first latent. No one would 
know there were such things as intuitions did they not meet 
the conditions which alone bring them to consciousness. The 
idea of cause, or space, or time, or beauty lies outside of con- 
sciousness until the ego perceives by touch, or sight, or hear- 
ing, or tasting, or smelling; or until in some way the ego has 
presented the fact of being. Then this relation to somewhat 

* Personality, Human and Divine, p. 133. Dr. Ilingworth’s statement seems too 
broad, so that the writer of this article has inserted the modifying words, ‘‘ experi- 
mentally”’ and “cardinal.’? That is, H,O makes water. How many know it ex- 
perimentally? Take the two laws of attraction of gravitation; how many know any- 
thing about them experimentally? On cooling water contracts down to 39° F. Here 
it reaches its greatest density. On further cooling it expands until 32° F. is reached. 


How many know these things experimentally? Thus the writer could name scores 
of scientific facts known experimentally but by few. 
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being established in consciousness, the ego discovers the ideas 
we call intuitive. The empiricist has this advantage over the 
idealist, he recognizes the necessity of relations. Personally 
we are convinced that the true psychology lies between the 
empiricist and idealist; that is, the soul is possessed of intui- 
tive ideas, but experience is necessary to bring them to con- 
sciousness. ‘To illustrate, “If equals, or the same, be added to 
equals, the wholes are equal to one another.” Here is an ax- 
iom. Now in what sense is it universal? Surely but in this, 
to the soul who has experience with ideas of things, or things. 
But things are the occasion of the discovery of the ideas of space 
and time in consciousness. The first proposition in Euclid 





from which come all the others is universal in the same sense. 
Conditions exist which the ego cognizing has revived within it, 
or appearing to consciousness certain other ideas called intuitive 
ideas ; but experience is necessary to bring them to conscious- 
ness ; otherwise the ego will never discover them. It cannot. 

When universality is predicated of intuitions one of two 
things therefore can only be meant, or both, namely: (1) In- 
tuitive ideas are latent in the souls of all men. They are there 
unperceived, and do not appear in consciousness, but in time. 
In this sense only are they universal; (2) The ego in which 
are these latent intuitions perceives somewhat, itself, or some 
other. That is, it enters under certain relations to being. It 
is put in harmony or touch with these new conditions. There 
follows a series of cognitions, in which there appear in con- 
sciousness certain other ideas, such as cause, time, beauty, space, 
which we call intuitions. This experience is universal only 
so far as all men meet the conditions. Experimentation with 
being is necessary to realization of the intuitions. 

Just at this point and in the same way do we predicate the 
possibility of this experience to all. The God idea is intuitive. 
The soul is made to cognize its own states and judge of their 
causes. It is insatiate for God, peace, sonship. Our holy 
Christianity bases the possibility of the knowledge of sonship 
with the Father upon certain well-defined conditions, which if 
met in every instance bring a positive knowledge of adoption. 
The possibility of this glorious state being realizable rests upon 
the same method as does the possibility of other soul experi- 
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ences, namely, harmonizing oneself with certain conditions? 
This places the doctrine within the scientific method, appeals 
to reason for the same right of way, and demands the same 
careful tests as are granted other matters. It puts the experi- 
ence before the scientft. It compels atterition. In other 
words, it leaves the question in the pulpit on Sundays; but it 
puts it on week days in university and college, in the chairs 
of psychology along with other great soul phenomena—this 
greatest one of our Christian religion; and it modestly but 
persistently insists that the verity of the knowledge is obtained 
as is all other knowledge, by meeting well-defined conditions. 
Thus the doctrine becomes formidable. 

Objection 4: It is said the motive to this belief colors the 
fact, and causes the mind to be self-deceived. That is, the 
soul wants rest. It is told this is the way to obtain it. It 
pursues the way, and really finds, for the time, peace. The 
peace is real, but the cax:se which produced it is self-induced. 
The witness of the Spirit is nothing other than the ego wit- 
nessing to its own consciousness. 

Answer. The objection makes the soul sustain a delusion, 
self-induced through false instruction, This is possible, no 
doubt,* in any kind of an experience, with certain tempera- 
ments, for a short time. But what kind of an experience is 
this? (1) It is an experience which !ias been enjoyed by mul- 
titudes ; (2) For centuries it has beqn taught as possible, and 
that by the most scrutinizing inteliects the world ever saw ; 
(3) At this moment many of the finest minds, scholarly, criti- 
eal, sensitive that they shall not be mistaken and teach error, 
maintain and contend for the experience. (4) They have all 
come to it in about the same way. The method is uniform, 
the same tests are enjoined upon all. This would indicate ¢ 
law controlling the experience. (5) The soul cannot from 
generation to generation and over a very long number of years 
sustain a delusion where there is no ulterior motive, as there is 
none in this, unless it be to please God. For the classes who 


*Childhood is full of delusions. See F. W. Robertson’s sermon on the “ Illusive- 
ness of Life.” Experience dispels these, maturity is destructive of delusion. Expe- 
riences are in character, delusive, illusive, and genuinely real. They are individual 
and local, individual and general, individual and historic. The historic experience 
has the weight of generations in it. It is the one experience which comes with the 
aggregated testimony of ages, having the maturity of the race to enforce it. 
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maintain this experience are the very salt of the earth. (6) If 
this experience can be questioned every great experience can 
be questioned, and agnosticism, the despair of the soul, and 
the travesty of reason, will claim right of way. The experi- 
ence has antiquity, scholarship, the instinctive tendency, and 
very much else to support it. (7) Finally, there is not any- 
thing more rational than that God should under certain condi- 
tions testify to our sonship. Every father does this to his son. 
Is God Almighty the only dumb parent in the universe ¢ 
Reason answers, No! 

Locke recognized what was called the retention of the act. 


Pie 


PEP? 2D 


That is to say, a particular experience exists in consciousness ; 
look at it and it is lost, another is before you. But there is 
ability to recall the experience. To this test the spiritual 
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sense has been forced. Reason sits asking and answering 


questions. The processes of analysis and synthesis, as in 
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every other perception, go on in consciousness. Reason has 
no respect for the cognition just because it is religious. Reason 
asks for reality. Nothing finally satisfies but that. Now, the 
soul has the same ability to judge of the causes and character 
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of its spiritual perceptions as it has of its esthetic. This must 
be granted, and granting this either makes the soul unreliable 
in all other matters or reliable in this. 

The Church doctrine will have no more bearing upon the 
conclusion reached by the religionist than the philosophic doce- 
trine of, the schools will upon the philosopher. Reason will 
sit in judgment at the last. Dogmatic theology has no doubt 
about the same proportionate bearing upon the critical Chris- 
tian psychologist as dogmatic philosophy has upon the non- 
Christian philosopher. The mind is likely to be fair with 
itself, The Christian mind is neither less scientific nor more 
prejudiced than the average mind, and the educated Christian 
specialist certainly, other things being equal, will as carefully 
differentiate between the imaginative and the real as will the 
skeptical specialist. Here then is the Gibraltar upon which 
the argument rests: The reliability of the soul to know; the 
disposition of the soul to be fair with itself; the positiveness 
of the experience in those who have met the conditions. 

Objection 5: The soul knows itself only. 
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Answer. This is not tenable. This is the pure idealistic 
view. But granting what is not true, that the soul knows 
only itself, this fact would not leave the spiritual sense any 
less real than it is. The soul knows its own states. It knows 
phenomena. It knows relations. It knows things. Through 
its representative faculty it takes hold of objects. Through 
its esthetic power it cognizes beauty ; through its spiritual fac- 
ulty, God. Reason, judgment, imagination, emotion have 
created the arts and sciences and commerce. The moral and 
spiritual faculties have given us law, theology, creed and 
Church, hymnology and ritual. One set of creations points to 
this life, being the result of sense perception ; the other, to the 
life beyond, being the result of spirit perception. That the 
soul knows itself as a personality is certain. That the soul 
knows being distinct from self is certain. That the soul has 
an instinctive tendency toward an infinite Person is certain. 
That the soul knows personality other than self is certain. 
The instinctive tendency to know God is a twofold prophecy 
that there is a God to know, and that it is possible for man to 
know him. Analogy guarantees to us the right to expect that 
this instinctive longing shall be satiated. Reason assures us 
when the longing is appeased, the soul will most certainly 
know it. 

Objection 6: Why have the psychologists not said more 
about this ? 

Answer. Psychology is the science of all soul phenomena. 
Not all psychologists have had the experience. All could 
have had it. Many have hinted at it; some have spoken upon 
the religious feelings. Then many have left the doctrine to 
theology and theologians. Schleiermacher in his religious sys- 
tem recognized a peculiar religious feeling which took cogni- 
zance of the presence of the Infinite in the soul. Bowne, in 
his Introduction to Psychological Theory, discusses the reli- 
gious feelings, and while he does not mention this experience 
it is generally believed that he enjoys it. Then, it must be 
remembered, moral fitness is imperative in this high experi- 
ence. We say, moral fitness. We mean that no man is pri- 
marily morally fit to know God, nor can he know him until 
there exists actual moral affinity between him and God. It 
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requires certain @ priort experiences before moral fitness is 
acquired, such, for instance, as repentance. We will not enlarge 
upon this. The suggestion alone is necessary. Without holi- 
ness “no man shall see the Lord” is Scripture. Without 
holiness no man can see the Lord is philosophy. The pure in 
heart “shall see God” is scriptural. The pure in heart do 
see God is as good Scripture, and is sound philosophy. This 
moral fitness is based in the very constitution of things. Moral 
unlikeness is the one great barrier to a knowledge of God as a 
person. The doctrine of heart purity, or moral likeness, is 
profoundly rational. ‘“ Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord?” Only one kind of a person, “ he that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart.” It cannot be otherwise. Here then is an 
apology for a lack of this experience in many of a scholastic 
type. We must not deny agnosticism. It is an actual experi- 
ence. The agnostic does not know God in consciousness. He 
is honest. He does not know, not because he cannot, but be- 
cause he does not; and he does not because he will not. 

Granting moral affinity between the soul and God, commu- 
nion most naturally exists. Just as sense perception becomes 
clearer as the mind more and more is in harmony with the 
sense world, so does the spirit perception become more and 
more acute as the spirit continues in harmony with the spiritual 
world. Moral likeness is the law of moral vision, we always 
see him when we are like him. The poet wrote truly when 
he said: 

: As I walk down the valley of silence, 
The dim, dark valley alone, 
I hear not the fall of a footstep around me 
Save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown. 
He heard the footstep of God around him when his heart was 
holy. 

God is an uncreated holy Spirit. Man is a created spirit. 
When man becomes holy God comes into view. Psychology 
and theology meet just here. This psychical experience is 
well authenticated. We close by giving a witty quotation 
from the ponderous History of Philosophy, by Ueberweg, re- 
garding Herbert Spencer’s system of philosophy, the charac- 
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ical P ° P - . a 
teristic feature of which is evolution ; “ Possibly it has not yet 


been completely developed. Should Spencer continue to de- 
vote to philosophy his active energies for many years, it is not 
inconceivable that new associations may take possession of that 
physiological organization which he is accustomed to call him- 
self, and perhaps be evolved into another system of first prin- 
ciples which may displace that which he has taught hitherto.”* 
That is, Herbert Spencer’s system is agnostic. 

To swing from the agnostic to the gnostic in religion is to 
come over from the undefined Logos of Philo to the divine 
Person, the Logos of Jolin. To believe ethical truths not to 
be in the constitution of things, but merely sentiments or 
“nervous modifications” produced in us through past ages, is 
iconoclastic. An ethical, gnostic philosophy, with a personal, 
knowable Infinite, and a personal, knowing agent, moral and 
therefore responsible, will never be displaced by an insipid 
agnosticism. To be an agnostic is easy when one considers 
the immeasurableness of God. To be a gnostic is easy when 
one considers the love of God; and it amounts to this that, 
whether one chooses the right or the left, he will know that 
only to which he adapts his own reason. “ The heaven and 
heaven of heavens cannot contain ” God, so great is he; but so 
humble is he that he “dwells in temples made with hands.” 
Solomon, a man, knew both facts. The “heaven of heavens 
cannot contain God,” so great is he; but “know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” Paul, a man, 
knew both facts. But the most holy place of this human 
temple is the sanctuary of consciousness. There the Shekinah 
shines forth, and when the temple is purified and the Holy 
Ghost abides it is in consciousness that he speaks to us, teach- 
ing us to say “ Abba, Father;” and it is at that moment the 
soul, like a mitered priest, stands silent in the divine presence, 
“seeing Him who is invisible.” 

* Vol. iii, p. 433. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue Review aims to make its contributed articles reflect the 
thought of the Church; not of one class or school, but, as im- 
partially as may be, the views of the various classes and schools 
of thought in our denomination. Such fairness as will be satis- 
factory to reasonable persons is justly due to varying views. 
In so large a body as ours the variety of opinion among men 
educated in different ways, in different parts of this large coun- 
try or in other countries, and in different decades of a moving 
century, must be considerable. Occasionally we have been made 
aware that some contributor or would-be contributor of quite 
positive views on one side thinks that the other side ought not 
to be admitted to publication at all, and even, sometimes, that 
no other side has any right to exist. In fulfillment of the pur- 
pose to make the Review represent comprehensively the mental 
life of the Church the editor admits articles with which he partly 
or totally disagrees. For this reason it is not proper for any- 
body to say of something found in a contributed article, “The 
Methodist Review says;” rather should it be, “ A writer in the 
Methodist Review says;” and as such articles are always over 
the author’s autograph signature, exact correctness and fairness 
are practiced only when the name of the author of the quoted 
saying is given, so that whoever reads the statement may know 
who is responsible for it. Often there is the possibility that the 
Review itself is distinctly opposed to the sentiment or opinion 
referred to. We invite the attention of observant readers to 
the obvious working of a purpose to exercise fairness and secure 
many-sidedness in the make-up of the Review. The observer 
will notice that capable representatives of all classes, positions, 
ages, sexes, colors, sections, and previous or present conditions 
have had voice in our pages during the present editorship, which 
aims to recognize the rights of all entitled to utterance, to secure 
all-around presentation of important subjects, and to apprise the 
Church of the varied contents of its own mind. 
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OPINIONS AND MORALS. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of good men seem firmly convinced 
that only wickedness prevents the universal prevalence of their 
particular beliefs. They feel, no doubt, that all other forms of 
faith except their own would straightway disappear if people 
simply sought the truth with sufficient earnestness. Prejudice 
and perversity appear to them the sole explanation of the great 
diversity of opinions in the world. They themselves being 
wholly free from these unlovely qualities are in possession of 
opinions wholly right, while such as have contrary views re- 
main in error as a punishment for their sin. 

This popular theory is not always stated in precisely these 
plain terms, but many people cherish it in one form or another, 
and even where it is not explicitly avowed it will be found to 
underlie much of the thinking. What else will account for the 
attitude which the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon so constantly main- 
tained toward Arminians. He contrasts them with “believers 
in the Bible;” he calls their belief “the doctrine of men,” 
“another gospel” as distinguished from “the truth as it is in 
Jesus;” and, speaking of Calvinism, he says that those who do 
not believe it now will before they enter heaven. Another 
prominent Baptist, Dr. Bright, long editor of the New York 
Examiner, in a leading article headed “ Higher Life versus Neg- 
lected Commands,” maintained that meetings for the advance- 
ment of holiness which did not multiply Baptists were nothing 
but a sham and an imposture, because they did not lead 
“toward securing a more perfect obedience to our Lord Jesus.” 
To the objection that though enjoying the blessing they may 
not have had their duty as to the baptismal command revealed to 
them, he replies: “ How could that be? For their expressed 
desire is to come into a state in which they shall be pleasing to 
God. But how can a state of persistent failure and neglect of 
obedience be pleasing to him? Many can answer, ‘ You are 
taking for granted in all this that the Baptists are right as to 
these commands. But we may seek the higher life blessing, 
being at the same time thoroughly convinced that the Baptists 
are wrong.’ Very well, we answer in all sincerity, if your 
higher life blessing does not teach you better than that we can 
have no confidence in the reality of the blessing. We say with 
calmness we know that we are in accord with the Scriptures as 
to the mode and subjects of baptism. Therefore no higher life 
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can be valuable or scriptural which does not incline a man to 
obey the Master in these things.” The argument certainly 
limps, but the spirit of the passage is very clear. The editor is 
fully convinced that no one can get very much religion without 
speedily becoming a Baptist. In similar style a few years ago 
wrote an old contributor to the New York Evangelist, taking 
the ground very confidently that the entire abolition of denomi- 
national lines would at once result from the proper sanctifica- 
tion of the Church; that if Christians were as full of love as the 
apostle Paul it would be impossible to maintain bars of separa- 
tion. “All will know the will of God so perfectly,” he said, 
“that there will be no desire and no willingness to keep up 
walls of separation.” The Rev. George Bowen, for many years 
editor of the Bombay Guardian, said with reference to Roman 
Catholics who have borne high reputation for sanctity: “‘ There 
is an awful amount of self-delusion in the assumed devotion of 
such a one to the will of God. For our own part we are per- 
suaded that one who is sincerely desirous of knowing and doing 
all the will of God will be guided to that knowledge, and not 
be permitted to spend his life in bearing testimony to a system 
that conspicuously antagonizes the Gospel of Christ and the 
people of Christ. A more absorbing devotion to the will of 
God would have obtained for them the light they lacked. He 
that followeth me, saith the Light of the world, shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life. He will not mock 
his children by promising to lead them into all truth and then 
failing to do it when there is an intense desire on their part for 
such guidance.” 

Many other quotations of the same sort from various authors, 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Puritan, Anglican, and Methodist, 
might be given. But these, doubtless, will suffice to show how 
the matter appears to a large class of minds, They entertain 
no doubts whatever as to their possessing the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and just as fully convinced 
are they that what is so perfectly clear to them, staring at 
them from every page of Scripture, would be equally clear to 
all who would surrender their pride, be thoroughly honest, and 
receive just what God is so earnestly trying to give them. 
Why should one Christian man charge other Christian men of 
repute for godliness equal to his own with being willfully obsti- 
nate, dishonest, without candor, flippant, or captious because 
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they differ from him on some points of doctrine or experience. 
It is the too common way of regarding theological opponents, 
but it is not the best way. It breeds uncharitableness and cen- 
soriousness. It is the spirit of intolerance and persecution. 
Such people indignantly repudiate the intimation that they 
take the Scripture as they understand it or interpret it and 
others must be allowed the same right. No, indeed, is the 
reply, we do not take the Scripture as we understand it, but as 
it is, as it reads ; there is no occasion for interpretation. They 
are of the same mind with the ancient Puritans and the modern 
Romanists, with whom religious liberty is simply liberty to 
believe right, which means as that particular oracle believes. 
Cardinal Gibbons says in his Faith of Our Fathers, “A man 
enjoys religious liberty when he possesses the free right of wor- 
shiping God according to the dictates of a right conscience, and 
of practicing a form of religion most in accordance with his 
duties to God;” “the Church can never admit that any man is 
” So, too, the founders of 





conscientiously free to reject the truth. 
Massachusetts counted it clearly a crime, deserving the scourge 
and branding iron, to believe wrong or in any other way than 
they themselves believed, for they, of course, were God’s pecul- 
iar people, inheriting the promises and guided into all truth. 
People who did not see eye to eye with them must be bad. 
But such a position is plainly incorrect and mischievous. Sin- 
cerity is no guarantee of absolute truth. God nowhere engages 
to preserve from intellectual error those who serve him with 
all their heart. A person may have a great deal of love in the 
heart and little clear and unquestionable knowledge in the 
mind. <A few distinctions, that have not been always observed 
or remembered, may help to make the matter reasonably clear. 
The promise of Jesus that the Holy Spirit would guide his fol- 
lowers into all truth, and the declaration of James that those who 
lack wisdom shall have a plentiful supply if they but ask of God, 
are the two passages most frequently quoted in this connection. 
But, like a multitude of other passages, they will not bear the 
strain which has been put upon them. The “wisdom” which 
we may ask with perfect assurance of reception is surely that 
“wisdom which is from above, first pure, then peaceable,” that 
wisdom “more precious than rubies,” whose “ ways are ways 
of pleasantness,” and which consists in “the fear of the Lord.” 
This is the biblical idea of wisdom, the “one thing needful,” 
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and not the discernment of truth, or good judgment and the 
sagacious ordering of one’s ways in the affairs of daily life. 
And as to Christ’s promise, few texts have been more misap- 
plied, but the meaning does not seem at all in doubt, Not 
“all truth” in any absolute or widely comprehensive scope 
could possibly have been intended either for the apostles or 
their remote successors. They were not to be made omniscient, 
evidently, or infallible on all subjects; nor were the regular 
processes of investigation and discovery, by which the human 
intellect has made its progress, to be forestalled. They were 
simply told that all the truth essential to the right discharge of 
their special mission would be furnished them, that the Spirit 
would reveal things to them that they were not now fitted to 
receive, and thus they would become, in that future dispensa- 
tion, completely equipped for all their duties. It is this same 
measure of truth which we in these times may confidently ex- 
pect. Not infallible correctness even of religious knowledge, 
still less of secular information, not freedom from error in all 
our intellectual processes, is to be looked for even by those who 
have the purest intentions and fullest measure of grace. They 
shall know their personal duty, that is all; their personal duty 
undoubtedly, for a man must do what, after using all the means 
of light within his reach, he concludes to be right. So doing 
he is blameless before God, but he may sadly blunder, neverthe- 
less, so far as the results which he intended to accomplish are 
concerned, Those mistakes he will regret, but they entail no 
guilt. They must be regarded as in some sense intended by 
God,-or at least taken up into his great plan and included 
among the all things that work together for the good of the 
innocent, right-meaning blunderer. 

Opinions and morals have, no doubt, very close connection, 
vach acting powerfully upon the other. But it is not the opin- 
ions themselves which constitute or control character nearly so 
much as it is the process of arriving at them. The earnest, 
open-minded search for truth is imperative. Devotion to it is 
the first mark of a noble mind. Readiness to give up self-will 
and adopt God’s, tireless patience in examining proofs, watch- 
fulness against prepossessions, holding in abeyance all personal 
preferences, checking every emotion likely to bias impartial de- 
cision, close scrutinizing of each particle of evidence, are essen- 
tial for genuine loyalty to the truth. And one may be utterly 
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loyal in all these ways and yet, because of the time in which hg 
lives and the circumstances around him, come very far short of 
finding what he seeks. Hence opinions are not in themselves 
a final criterion of character—are not of necessity lawful ground 
of praise or blame. Have they been honestly come by, and are 
they sincerely held? are the important questions. Many men are 
better than their opinions, many are worse. In the one case 
there has been great faithfulness and conscientiousness, result- 
ing in acceptance with God. In the other case there has been 
an idle, effortless acquiescence in what the majority think ; and 
the fact of its being to a great degree correct is a mere acci- 
dent. That man must be very young, or have made very poor 
use of his powers of observation, who does not know that there 
are in the world persons of a great variety of beliefs who give 
every conceivable evidence of being equally sincere in their 
convictions, equally earnest in their desire to know and do 
the right, equally zealous in their attempts to win the favor of 
God. Those who seek this favor are not all included within 
the limits of a single denomination or a single religion. None 
but those mentally unhinged by sectarian bigotry will claim 
this. Some of the very holiest men of past ages have held 
views totally at variance with what we deem most important 
truths. This is also the case to-day, and must always be just 
so long as the human mind is constituted as it now is. 

If these things are so, then it follows that the reason why 
good men differ is not because a part of them are wholly con- 
secrated and have the Spirit’s guidance, while the rest are aban- 
doned to the errors which they more or less willfully love. Not 
this at all. Men of equal piety strongly differ in doctrine be- 
cause truth is many-sided, and the feeble, fallible intellect of 
man can grasp it but imperfectly. While one class of minds is 
powerfully impressed by one aspect of the truth another class 
is impressed by a variant aspect, and it is impossible for the 
two to see the matter alike. It is undoubtedly best that it 
should be so, and no blame attaches to anyone on account of it. 
The idea that a moral fault must be at the bottom of a mental 
error, in spite of its wide acceptance, is without foundation. 
The evil it has wrought is enormous. Let it be buried. 

Were this distinction fully apprehended a different order of 
things in controversy would speedily appear. Personalities 
would vanish. Disputants would strike at the opinions they 
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dislike, but not at the persons behind them. It would be easy 
to give credit for right motives and even for large ability. We 
should not have to infer that our opponents were either foolish 
or knavish, but only differently made and circumstanced—from 
no fault of their own. Men would be blamed only for con- 
scious baseness, for willfully doing a known wrong, for disloy- 
alty to what they acknowledged as the truth. There would be 
much greater catholicity of spirit, much less bigotry and intol- 
erance. We should have a clearer view of the good there is in 
people not congenial to us and the truth there is in views we 
do not accept. Intellectual honesty and intellectual hospitality 
would be greatly encouraged, while both Churches and individ- 
uals now suspicious, accusing, and belligerent would be brought 


into harmonious relations. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S DEVOTIONAL PROSE. 

EvEN the most scholarly and learned may find refreshment, 
stimulus, and probably instruction, in the religious meditations 
of intelligent and thoughtful saints who are not professed the- 
ologians ; and no small part of the value of Holy Scripture may 
consist in the meanings evoked therefrom by the spiritually 
minded and experienced who know not Greek or Hebrew, and 
who read the Bible, not critically, but absorbingly, with the 
insight of the pure in heart and for the good which a sincere 
and loving soul may find therein. 

Miss Rossetti was a godly as well as gifted woman who 
thought for herself and was deeply experienced up and down 
the octaves of the devout soul’s possible life. All her force and 
feeling went with her intense religious convictions and firm faith 
in Christian doctrine. In her writings we perceive, not only the 
simplicity of a spirit too sincere to pretend, but the precision, 
directness, and soberness of a trained mind as well. Even the 
most mystical of her devotional prose and verse is kept whole- 
some by pervasive sanity and sound sense, exhibiting, not the 
unclear and vaporish sentimentalizing of a weak woman, but the 
steady step of a compact and capable intelligence along hallowed 
paths, and offering pregnant sayings, sensible homilies, cheerful 
exhortations, and wise disquisitions. Considering that she had 
the poetic temperament, with both a genius and a passion for 
symbolism, and was naturally rather more apt at imaginative 
embellishment than at close reasoning, it is remarkable that she 
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should touch theological themes with so much knowledge and 
discretion. But this brilliant symbolist does not feel at libert} 
to indulge her propensity to symbolism simply for the sake of 
the pleasure which a fertile ingenuity finds in its own free exer- 
cise, and it is evident that she is restrained from taking poetic 
liberties with precise Truth by the fear of the Lord and by con- 
scientious reverence for the inviolable sanctity of His Word. 
Against unwarranted symbolism and excessive typology in our 
interpretations of Scripture we may all be warned by the words 
with which she admonishes herself : 

Symbolism affords a fascinating study; wholesome so long as it amounts to 
aspiration and research; unwholesome when it degenerates into a pastime. As 
literal shadows tend to soothe, lull, abate keenness of vision, so perhaps symbols 
may have a tendency to engross, satisfy, and arrest souls which are incautious, un- 
watchful, and unprayerful lest they enter into temptation. 


Nevertheless, without resort to uninspired and unjustifiable 
symbolism, it was inevitable that the Divine Word should be 
immensely suggestive to her sanctified mind, which found plain 
passages pregnant with, or pointing to, great meanings, which 
penetrated by intuition to the heart of sacred matters, and flashed 
a searchlight into mysteries profound. She is thrilled by the 
transcendent sublimity of the biblical language, and perceives 
the depth of the riches stored in the Holy Book. To the feast 
of fat things spread therein she sits down, not with a critic’s 
captiousness, but with a hearty and healthy appetite, not for 
chemical analysis, but for delectable mastication and nutritious 
assimilation of the finest of God’s wheat. While best known 
for the gorgeous diction and brilliant imagery of those sacred 
poems which set her in the select company of Herbert, and 
Vaughan, and Crashaw, and Southwell, and Herrick, and Keble, 
and Faber, and Cardinal Newman, and which associate her as a 
woman in her own time with Adelaide Procter, Jean Ingelow, 
Dora Greenwell, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Miss Rossetti 
also poured no small portion of herself into the list of devotional 
prose works entitled Annus Domini; Seek and Find ; Called 
to Be Saints; Letter and Spirit, or Notes on the Command- 
ments ; Time Flies; and The Face of the Deep, the latest, 
longest, and noblest of her prose volumes, a semiexpository 
meditation on the Book of Revelation, the chief lesson of which 
book she considers to be Patience. As might be expected from 
a nature whose very pulse-beats were rhythmical, a subtle 
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unmarked rhythm often makes her prose as musical as poetry, 
and scattered here and there through the volumes just named are 
bits of verse, “exquisite solemn lyrics, fervid and intense in 
their piety, ecstatic in their rapture.” 

Not all of Miss Rossetti’s writings are on sacred themes. 
Among her poems are bird-songs, child-songs, laughing lyrics, 
and many a piece of airy fantasy full of gayeties and frolicsome 
imaginings. Yet, beyond question the value of her life is found 
in her religious writings, glorified by their glowing faith and in- 
tense with the passionate devotion of a saintly woman’s soul. 
Flowers, like other earthly objects, are to her emblems of holier 
things. “ Hope is like a harebell trembling from its birth ;” 
“Faith is like a lily lifted white and high.” How fully the 
natural was to her a mirror of the supernatural, and things 
physical were parables of things spiritual, is seen in the “ Par- 
able of Nature ” which she saw one summer night when the gas 

yas lighted in her little room and she perceived on the paper- 
less bare wall a spider puzzled and frightened at his own 
shadow which he could not understand or get away from. This 
poor self-haunted spider, running madly about and trying to 
disengage himself from the horrible inalienable pursuing pres- 
ence, was to her a symbol of the impenitent sinner who, having 
outlived enjoyment, remains isolated irretrievably with his own 
horrible, loathsome self. Among the thoughts most constantly 
present with her are the misery and exceeding sinfulness of sin 
and the subtlety and dreadful peril of temptation. ‘ The Gob- 
lin Market,” one of her most important productions, is an 
allegory of temptation and redemption ; and the poem entitled 
“Amor Mundi 
evitably leads to destruction, the beaten way it treads being 
“ hell’s own track.” Her sense of the universal need of forgive- 
ness is seen in the prayer she offers after reading the words in 
Rey. xv, 4, “ For thou only art holy.” This is her prayer : 


” 


is an allegory of how love of the world in- 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who only art holy, forgive, I implore Thee, forgive and 
purge the unholiness of thy saints, the unholiness of thy little ones, the unholiness 
of thy penitents, the unholiness of the unconverted, the unholiness of me a sinner. 
God be merciful to us sinners. Amen. 


The true insight and balanced judgment of this positive and 
unwavering believer are seen in her comment on the doubt of 
Thomas: “St. Thomas doubted. Skepticism is a degree of 
unbelief ; equally, therefore, it is a degree of belief. It may be 
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a degree of faith. St. Thomas doubted ; but simultaneously, 
he loved. Whence it follows that his case was all along hope- 

ful.” A capacity for pungency marks her sharp word concern- 

ing atheism: “ Devils are not atheists; we are emphatically 

certified that they believe and tremble. . . . Atheism appears 

to be a possibility confined to a lower nature. ‘No man hath 

seen God at any time :’ that flesh and blood, which cannot in- 

herit the kingdom of God, may, if it will, deny His existence.” 

To her invisible things are visible, and a populous spiritual 

world is near and real and vivid. She sees the spirits of the 

blessed martyrs, luminous and lovely. She believes that even 

here we are surrounded by unseen hosts in whose company we 

shall hereafter rejoice in a world without end. She takes the 

Scriptures literally and believes in guardian spirits watching 

ever us. She thinks “dear angels and dear disembodied saints, 

unseen around us,” who dwell in glory which we cannot see, 
wonder that our hearts so often faint and our steps lag along 
the heavenward way. She loves God all the more “ because He 
hath given His angels charge concerning His own to keep them 
in all their ways ; because the armies of heaven pitch their camp 
around the faithful when need arises ; because blessed spirits 
minister to the heirs of salvation ; because they rejoice over one 
sinner that repenteth. . . . When it seems (as sometimes through 
revulsion of feeling and urgency of Satan it may seem) that our 
yoke is uneasy and our burden unbearable, because our life is 
pared down and subdued and repressed to an intolerable level ; 
and so in one moment every instinct of our whole self revolts 
against our lot, and we loathe this day of quietness and sitting 
still, and writhe under a sudden sense of all we have irrevocably 
foregone, of the right hand, or foot, or eye cast from us, of the 
haltingness and maimedness of our entrance (if enter we do at 
last) into life—then the Seraphim of Isaiah’s vision making 
music in our memory revive hope in our heart.” 

The deep problems of religion and theology fascinated her to 
much reading, study, and thought, and to some discussion. The 
old inscrutable mystery of the origin of evil she sought to pene- 
trate, but came only to this conclusion : 


Absolute darkness engulfs me when I attempt to realize the origin of evil. Yet 
in that darkness, which may be felt, one point I dare not hesitate to hold fast and 
assert : evil had its origin in the free choice of a free will. Without free will there 
can be neither virtue nor vice; without free choice neither offense nor merit. 
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The difficult problem of Divine prescience and human free 
will she discussed with her friend Rev. W. Garrett Horder, 
editor of The Poet’s Bible, of which discussion she says: 


He once put it to me that the choice of each man’s free will must be unknown 
beforehand even to God Omniscient Himself. To foreknow would involve to pre- 
ordain, and that which is ordained is not free:—so, I suppose, my friend might 
have gone on to argue, handling a mystery far beyond my comprehension. .. . 
But limited Omniscience is a contradiction in terms. A being, any one of whose 
attributes is limited, cannot be our Infinite Lord God. 


Once she illustrates her point against Mr. Horder by telling 
him that her foreknowledge that he will take kindly what she 
writes to him does not compel him to do so, 

Of the devil she writes: 

Being a destroyer, our safety lies in recognizing, acknowledging, fleeing him 
as such. And further: so far as we are constituted our brother’s Keeper, our 
brother's safety lies in our plainly calling him a destroyer; and never toning him 
down as a negation of good, or even unloathingly as an archangel ruined. Sins 
for like reason should be spoken of simply as what they are, never palliatingly or 
jocosely. Lies and drunkenness should bear their own odious appellations, not any 
conventional substitute. But some sins “it is a shame to speak of ;” true: so let 
us not speak of them except under necessity ; and, under necessity even, always 
truthfully. “ Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; and put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bit- 
ter.” . . . Whilst studying the devil I must take heed that my study become not 
devilish by reason of sympathy. As to gaze down a precipice seems to fascinate the 
gazer toward a shattering fall, so is it spiritually perilous to gaze on excessive 
wickedness, lest its immeasurable scale should fascinate us as if it were colossal 


without being monstrous. 


And then she continues the expression of her views by a quo- 
tation from her sister Maria Francesca’s Shadow of Dante in 
which Dante’s Lucifer is contrasted with Milton’s Satan and 
commended as being the wiser and truer description of the two. 
Maria wrote : 

Some there are who, gazing upon Dante’s Hell mainly with their own eyes, are 
startled by the grotesque element traceable through the Cantica as a whole, and 
shocked at the even ludicrous tone of not a few of its parts. Others seek rather to 
gaze on Dante’s Hell with Dante’s eyes; these discern in that grotesqueness a real- 
ized horror, in that ludicrousness a sovereign contempt of evil... . They remem- 
ber that the Divine Eternal Wisdom Himself, the very and infallible Truth, has 
characterized impiety and sin as Folly ; and they feel in the depths of the nature 
wherewith He has created them that whatsoever else Folly may be and is, it is none 
the less essentially monstrous and ridiculous. . . . A sense of the utter degrada- 
tion, loathsomeness, despicableness of the soul which by deadly sin besots Reason 
and enslaves Free Will passes from the Poet’s mind into theirs ; while the ghastly 
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definiteness and adaptation of the punishments enables them to touch with their 
finger the awful possibility and actuality of the Second Death, and thus for them- 
selves as for others to dread it more really, to deprecate it more intensely, Dante’s 
Lucifer does appear “less than Archangel ruined,” immeasurably less; for he 
appears Seraph willfully fallen. No illusive splendor is here to dazzle eye and mind 
into sympathy with rebellious pride; no vagueness to shroud in mist things fearful 
or things abominable. Dante’s devils are hateful and hated, Dante’s reprobates 
loathsome and loathed, despicable and despised, or at best miserable and commis- 
erated. . . . Dante is guiltless of seducing any soul of man toward making or call- 
ing Evil his Good. 


As regards whatever leads to temptation, especially tempta- 
tion through the senses, Christina Rossetti is of opinion that a 
rule of avoidance, rather than of self-conquest or even of self- 
restraint, is a sound and scriptural rule: 


For the Jews were bidden . . . absolutely to do away with all idols and to 
obliterate every trace of idolatry ; not one image might they hoard as a curiosity, 
or an antiquity or a work of art; neither were they encouraged, even if under any 
circumstances it might be lawful for them, so much as to investigate the subjects 
of heathen rites. . . . “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him; for we shall see Him as He is, And every man that hath this hope in 
Him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.’ Blessed indeed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God. With such a beatitude in view, with so inestimable a gain 
or loss at stake, with such a prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus to yearn for, 
all we forego or can by any possibility be required to forego, beeomes—could we 
but behold it with purged impartial eyes—becomes as nothing. True, all our lives 
long we shall be bound to refrain our soul and keep it low: but what then? For 
the books we now forbear to read, we shall one day be endued with wisdom and 
knowledge. For the music we will not listen to, we shall join in the song of the 
redeemed. For the pictures from which we turn, we shall gaze unabashed on the 
Beatific Vision. For the companionship we shun, we shall be welcomed into 
angelic society and the communion of triumphant saints. For the amusements we 
avoid, we shall keep the supreme Jubilee. For the pleasures we miss, we shall 
abide, and forevermore abide, in the rapture of heaven. It cannot be much of a 
hardship to dress modestly and at a small cost . . . if with a vivid conviction we 
are awaiting the white robes of the redeemed. . . . Solomon in all his glory was out- 
done by a lily of the field, and all his glory left him a prey to sensuality, and this 
launched him into shameless patronage of idol worship ; until the glory of his great- 
ness and the luster of his gifts, combined with the heinousness of his defection, 
have remained bequeathed to all ages as an awful warning. 


This pure and shielded woman, full of innocence, has a keen 
and alarmed sense of the dangerous allurements of evil, and, full 
of gentleness, maintains and inculeates a sternly uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward all sin. To imperiled souls this is her ex- 
hortation: 
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Strip sin bare from voluptuousness of music, fascination of gesture, entrance- 
ment of the stage, rapture of poetry, glamour of eloquence, seduction of imagina- 
tive emotion ; strip it of every adornment, let it stand out bald as in the Ten stern 


a 


Commandments. Study sin, when study it we must, not as a relishing pastime, but 


> 
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as an embittering deterrent. Lavish sympathy on the sinner, never on the sin. 
Say, if we will and if we mean it, Would God I had died for thee ; nevertheless 


let us flee at the cry of such, lest the earth swallow us up also. 


ay 
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The deep emotion and holy aspiration excited in this devout 


vet 


disciple by her reverent searching of God’s word are seen in the 
prayer evoked in her by the contemplation of the Saviour’s 
passion: 


Let thy pierced Heart win us to love Thee, thy torn Hands incite us to every 
good work, thy wounded Feet urge us on errands of mercy, thy crown of thorns 
prick us out of sloth, thy thirst draw us to thirst after the Living Water thou 
givest ; let thy Life be our pattern while we live, and thy Death be our triumph over 


death when we come to die. Amen. 


Similar in style and spirit are other noble, stately, and up- 
lifted prose litanies addressed to Christ, full of adoration and 
supplication, of which the following is a fair example: 


Lord Jesus, lovely and pleasant art Thou in thy high places, Thou Center of bliss, 
whence all bliss flows. Lovely also and pleasant wast Thou in thy lowly 
tabernacles, Thou sometime Center wherein humiliations and sorrows met. 

Thou who wast Center of a stable, with harmless cattle and some shepherds for 
thy Court, 

Grant us lowliness. 
Thou who wast Center of Bethlehem when Wise Men worshiped Thee, 
Grant us wisdom. 
Thou who wast Center of the Temple, with doves or young pigeons and four saints 
about Thee, 

Grant us purity. 

Thou who wast Center of Egypt, which harbored Thee and thine in exile, 
Be Thou our refuge. 

Thou who wast Center of Nazareth where Thou wast brought up, 
Sanctify our homes. 

Thou who wast Center of all waters at thy Baptism in the River Jordan, 
Still sanctify water to the mystical washing away of sin. 

Thou who wast Center of all desolate places during forty days and forty nights, 
Comfort the desolate. 

Thou who wast Center of a marriage feast at Cana, 
Bless our rejoicing. 

Thou who wast Center of a funeral procession at Nain, 
Bless our mourning, 

Thou who wast Center of Samaria as Thou sattest on the well, 
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Bring back strayed souls. 
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Thou who wast the Center of all heights on the Mount of Beatitudes, 

Grant us to sit with Thee in heavenly places. 
Thou who wast the Center of sufferers by the Pool of Bethesda, 

Heal us. 
Thou who wast Center of all harvest ground when Thou wentest through the corn- 

fields with thy disciples, 
Make us to bring forth to Thee thirty, sixty, a hundredfold. 
Christina Rossetti inherited in an exceptional degree the artist 
temperament; romance, melody, and exquisite delight in beauty 
were born in her and rippled through her veins with her Italian 
blood. But this affluent and efflorescent nature was chastened 
and spiritualized; every imagination brought into subjection 
to Christ and dedicated to His service. Keenly alive and enam- 
ored as she was of all beautiful things in the world, she had 
learned that nothing else is half so lovely as are “the hands 
which have worked the works of Christ, the feet which tread- 
ing in His footsteps have gone about doing good, the lips that 
have spread abroad His name, and the lives which have been 
counted loss for Him.” Successive bereavements brought her 
to know the feeling of those who are oppressed with a sense of 
the transitoriness of life and who can find at times no glory in 
the sky nor music in the murmur of the breeze because every- 
thing on earth is visibly passing away, while at such times the 
peace of an unreached and unseen heaven seems placed too high; 
and sometimes in moments of depression and physical weakness 
her thoughts of death take on a somber and repulsive realism. 
Yet she bore her sorrows, and prolonged suffering as well, with 
submissive patience, sustained by the conviction that God’s 
angel, Death, would release her from pain and admit her to a 
state of ineffable blessedness. Her life was pure, sweet, and 
gracious, so that a London journal could say: “Her noblest 
books were those books without words which she lived;” in 
like manner as she herself wrote concerning her Notes on the 
Commandments, “ My mother’s life is a far more forcible com- 
ment on the commandments than are any words of mine.” 
With her writings in verse and prose before us it seems safe 

to agree with her eulogists, who say that as long as Christianity 
remains as it is, the most vital and dominant force in the lives 
of many millions of English-speaking people, the name of Chris- 
tina Rossetti is likely to be honored and cherished in the list of 
illustrious writers who have enriched the literature of Christian 
teaching by their consecrated genius. 
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THE ARENA. 


“OUR DISJOINTED EPISCOPACY.” 


Dr. Ports has given us in the last November Review a very clear 
statement of ourtwo kinds of episcopacy and a remedy for removing what 
seems to him, and to many, a weakness in our Church polity. With 
much that he says all will agree, but there are two sides to questions of 
such importance. Such questions are usually discussed from au Ameri- 
an standpoint, concluding that what is good for America must be 
adapted to our work in all lands, The fact, however, remains that the 
peoples, the methods of work, the composition of the Conferences, the 
necessity for supervision of work, and the general environments differ 
greatly in different countries, and that these different conditions almost 
surely call for some modifications of Methodist polity in order to meet 
the special demands which are now made, 

It is well known that the Indian brethren almost unanimously believe 
in, and plead for, the continuance of the plan of missionary bishops, 
At their Central Conference in 1896—made up of ministerial delegates 
from all the Annual Conferences in southern Asia, with an equal number 
of lay delegates from the District and womans’ Conferences—they unani- 
mously asked that the plan that gave India missionary episcopacy 
might not be changed, and urged that an additional bishop be appointed 
to make their special supervision more efficient. At their late Confer- 
ence—with two general superintendents, one missionary bishop, and a 
representative of the managers of the Missionary Society on the plat- 
form—they confirmed their former position with a practically unani- 
mous vote, All of the three bishops and the representative of the board 
spoke by special invitation on the question, and on one point all 
were agreed, that India must have more episcopal supervision by men 
resident in India, In the same report this Central Conference officially 
welcomed the general superintendents to India, believing that there 
could be no conflict between the special and the general supervision. 
Each Annual Conference also heartily approved the plan of the visits of 
the general superintendents, and the people in every place gave Bishop 
Foss a very sincere welcome. There is no word of opposition to this 
plan in India. 

These missionaries, Hindustani ministers, and laymen—including a 
goodly number of elect women of this Central Conference—are all ex- 
perienced in the India work, and their success shows that they must 
have some practical wisdom for such services. Hence it is evident that 
they must have strong reasons for their action, or such a body—made 
up of ministers and laymen, Americans, Europeans, Eurasians, and Hin- 
dustani from every part of southern Asia—could not be unanimous on 
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such a question as this, They should therefore be patiently and freely* 
heard for their work’s sake. 

Their reasons grow out of the peculiarity of their methods, the rapid 
spread of their work, and their necessary environments in a heathen 
land. We are ina country full of people who are generally idolaters, 
with the views of truthfulness, of honesty, and of morality in general 
that idolaters usually have. The idea that the religious man must be a 
moral man has not entered their creed. We are here to save these 
people and build them into the Church of Christ. One of the first 
lessons we have learned is that Americans can never reach and save these 
masses ; and hence our work must be to save and train India’s sons 
and daughters, to set in motion workers, methods, and institutions, and 
to establish an Indian Church for saving India. We came as Metho- 
dists, and hence naturally commenced our work according to Methodist 
usages. We soon had converts, some were called to preach, and the 
question at once arose, ‘‘ Shall we receive these into our Annual Confer- 
ence?” The discussion reached the home papers, and one well-known 
writer gave us a note of warning, saying that by taking these men so 
lately from idolatry into our Annual Conference we were sowing dragons’ 
teeth for our future reaping. The missionaries on the field, however, 
were convinced that some of the wisest and best of these preachers 
should have a place in our Annual Conference, with equal rights with 
ourselves, and that only such should be received. The others were given 
exhorters’ licenses or local preachers’ licenses, according to their ability 
and experience. A four years’ course of study was arranged for the ex- 
horters and another for the local preachers. When an exhorter had 
passed his four years’ course and had given a good record of work, he 
could be licensed as a local preacher; and when his four years’ course of 
study was passed as a local preacher he could enter the Annual Confer- 
ence if he proved to be the kind of man needed in that body. Many 
workers never reach the Annual Conference. This body must be kept 
intelligent and strong, religiously and morally. Hence the graduate of 
our theological seminary even may not enter this Conference until he 
has been tested four years in the work. 

From the above facts it will be evident that the very large portion of 
our regular workers are not in the Annual Conferences. Our work in 
the entire field has over 2,100 male workers, and enly 222 are in the An- 
nual Conference. The necessity, therefore, for having a body for all of 
these men where they could discuss their work, hold their examinations, 
and receive their appointments led to the formation of the ‘‘ District 
Conference.” This was organized and worked in India several years 
before it was authorized by the General Conference, and when author- 
ized it was done on a memorial from India. These Conferences include 
all the male workers, and must naturally have a stronger influence on 
forming methods of work, on removing old customs, and on the building 
up of the native Church than any other Conference can have. One 
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District Conference, as an example, has 242 members, with an American 
presiding elder. There are four other missionaries in the District, three 
of whom are chiefly engaged in educational work, and twenty-five native 
members of the Annual Conference. All others who are regular work- 
ers are exhorters and local preachers, working under the presiding elder. 
He appoints them—with counsel, of course—he removes them, fixes their 
salaries, and directs their work. Hence this large Conference will nat- 
urally, almost necessarily, be guided by the will of the presiding elder. 
Within this district there are twenty circuits, and 112 subcircuits, each 
under a pastor, working in 1,222 villages in which 13,773 Christians reside. 
One more example: Over near Nepaul is a very large district under an 
excellent Hindustani presiding elder. There is no missionary in the en- 
tire field. This presiding elder, under the direction of the finance com- 
mittee, administers the finances, fixes salaries, pays the workers, appoints 
and changes men, and presides at the District Conference, including in 
its field 2,000,000 people, which will, no doubt, in the near future become 
an Annual Conference. These are the Conferences that are near the 
people and have such a great power in developing their lives, in 
molding methods of work, and in training the workers, If there are 
any Conferences in the Methodist connection that require the presence of 
a bishop who has gained broad experience in the work and who can 
give careful supervision to the teachings, the methods, and the general 
development of the Church, are not these the Conferences that need it 
most? Isit wise, is it safe to leave so great responsibility, financial and 
religious, upon a presiding elder ? 

A gentleman of great experience, after looking into our plans of work, 
remarked that he fully believed in our plans—in fact, he saw no other 
way by which with our limited means we could carry on this extensive 
work—and that we would be compelled to increase the number of our 
native presiding elders and put more and more responsibility upon the 
Hindustani brethren, but that, if we continued to do this, it was as clear 
as daylight that we must give all this work careful and efficient supervi- 
sion. There are now in southern Asia, in the field under the episcopal 
care of Bishop Thoburn, twenty-nine District Conferences, five Annual 
Conferences, and one Mission Conference—making a total of thirty-five 
Conferences and over 2,100 male workers with 110,000 converts, over 
which a bishop should have supervision, It is too evident to need dis- 
cussion that one bishop, even with the aid given by the general superin- 
tendents, cannot possibly give to such an extended field the supervision 
thus demanded. 

It has been asked with great force, ‘‘ Why should a District Con- 
ference in India have a bishop to preside over it any more than a Dis- 
trict Conference in America?” The answer is found in the difference in 
the make-up of the Conferences. There are no such Conferences in 
America. In India these are the Conferences of the mass of the workers 
that lay the foundations for our Church and fashion the superstructure. 
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Another, acknowledging the great need of supervision, asks, ‘‘ Why 
not revive the old plan of superintendents of missions?” Such a plan 
would not meet the demand in ordaining men, making transfers to meet 
emergencies, and to perform other necessary duties. Besides, it has no 
proper place in Methodist economy, and has never worked without fric- 
tion, and never can. One presiding elder as superintendent of another pre- 
siding elder would work no better in India than it would in America. Our 
Methodist episcopacy was first ordained for special supervision like what 
we need in India. The Church in America has perhaps outgrown this 
special phase of the work of a bishop, but the Church in India needs 
to-day what the Church in America needed in the beginning—authori- 
tative, special, careful supervision, with sufficient superintendents to 
make the work really effective. 

Bishop Foss while in India clearly saw and freely spoke of this need 
for more episcopal supervision, and in his episcopal address, read at 
the opening of the Central Conference, he says: ‘‘ While the results al- 
ready realized are a rich fruitage of labors which preceded them and an 
inspiration for the workers who are the burden-bearers of the day, they 
are also an earnest of larger ingatherings which must come in multiplied 
millions before India will have realized her redemption. Standing as 
we do between the exceptional successes of the past and the limitless 
opportunities of the immediate future, there is no question demanding 
our consideration of greater gravity than what modifications of our 
economy may be necesaary to provide for the careful supervision of the 
native agency needed to furnish instruction and guidance for the multi- 
tudes willing to accept the Gospel.” In closing his address he says: 
‘* One important action taken by the Central India Conference at its last 
session furnishes clear indication of your sense of the manifest need of 
more episcopal supervision. I refer, of course, to the request then 
made for the election of an additional missionary bishop. The notable 
progress secured since that time and the very great, I may even say 
startling, development of the manifest possibility of far more rapid prog- 
ress in the near future render that need still more urgent. There is no 
one of the bishops of our Church whose responsibilities are so grave and 
whose duties of supervision, in view of the swift developments sure to 
come in southern Asia, are of such vast and far-reaching importance as 
those of yourresident bishop. The last General Conference gave earnest 
consideration to the question of the increase of episcopal supervision 
necessary in this immense territory, and thought it wise to attempt to 
supply that need by a method other than that which you had suggested, 
Few questions can engage the attention of the next General Conference 
which will require greater wisdom than this, and the right solution of 
which will be fraught with more important results for the future of 
Methodism, not only in southern Asia, but also, as a precedent, in other 
mission fields and possibly even in America. I know you will join me 
in the fervent prayer that He who raised up Methodism and has guided 
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its course from the beginning till now will give wisdom for this emer- 
gency.” The native agencies referred to by Bishop Foss we must have, 
and they must increase. It is our only way of carrying forward this work, 
and these must have that ‘‘ careful supervision” which is regarded by 
the bishop as urgent. 

This Central Conference over which Bishops Foss and Thoburn 
jointly presided placed on record their report on episcopacy pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Arena” department of the May Review, which expresses 
the settled conviction of that body. Evidently the conviction is deep 
and strong in the minds of all who have become interested in our work 
that more careful supervision is needed, and that by resident bishops, and 
that the Indian brethren believe they can secure this end with greater 
efficiency through missionary bishops, with official visits from the gen- 
eral superintendents, than through any other plan. 

But, it is asked, ‘‘Could not Bishop Thoburn and could not other 
men who would be chosen as missionary bishops for India do just as 
good work as general superintendents ?’’ They reply is easy. Bishop 
Thoburn could not have been elected as general superintendent under 
the Discipline. India delegates tried through two General Conferences 
for this and failed, and finally accepted what they could get, which was 
not what they asked. Should India select another man, or two men, as 
it selected Bishop Thoburn—men who could give it the special efficient 
supervision demanded in all these districts—these men could not be 
elected as general superintendents under the present law of the Church, 
with the prospect that should their health fail at any time they would 
return to America and take their places regularly on the board of 
bishops. The bishop for Africa could not have been so elected. To 
elect men as general superintendents who would not be so elected except 
for their fitness for the work of one special field would under our pres- 
ent law be a measure so evidently unwise that no General Conference 
will ever make such anelection. But to refuse a country like India the 
supervision demanded by the exigencies of the work, because the men 
fitted for this work are not the men who would naturally be selected 
for general superintendents, is also a measure so unwise that we do not 
believe another General Conference will refuse it. Dr. Potts’s plan of 
electing the special superintendents as general superintendents and of 
electing ‘‘ any other experienced missionaries to the same office when the 
exigencies of the work require it” could only be carried out under some 
law that would strictly and permanently limit the fields of these mission- 
aries. No General Conference will allow men who have been in a 
foreign field all their lives to return to America and fill places on the 
board of bishops there. The plan is neither wise nor workable, either 
for America or for India, nor would it make our episcopacy less ‘‘ dis- 
jointed” to have general superintendents who could exercise their au- 
thority only in a special field. 

Why should we not then acknowledge the fact that our churches in 
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heathen lands are under peculiar circumstances and need that specially 
careful supervision which has been provided in our missionary episco- : 
pacy; and why not elect sufficient men to this work to make the needed 
supervision really efficient ? Admit that these men so elected are special 
superintendents; pay them as our Central Cenference recommends, 
proportionate with the salaries of other missionaries in the field ; and 
consider them and honor them as missionary bishops, set apart by the 
Church as superintendents of mission work. This arrangement would 
fully meet the special demand. 

Besides the work of these special superintendents let the general super- 
intendents visit these mission fields as often as the General Conference 
may direct, and let the managers of the Missionary Society, as suggested 
by our Central Conference, send a representative of their body—bishop, 
corresponding secretary, minister, or laymen—as often as they may deem 
expedient to look into all the financial administration of these fields. 
This would give general and special supervision of all our work and all 
our interests, would keep up our connection with the Church at home, 
would give needed information to the board and to the general commit- 
tee on missions, and would give efficiency to every part of our work. 

Shahjahanpore, India, E. W. Parker. 


“THE FUNCTION OF DOUBT.” 


In the January number of the Review Rev. J. H. Willey animadverts 
on my criticism of his paper, ‘‘The Function of Doubt,” conjecturing 
that I ‘‘entirely missed the purpose” of his article. A glance at the 
opening paragraph of my critique should have prevented him from ad- 
vancing so wild a conjecture. But he evidently skipped the beginning 
and jumped to his conclusion. 

In his charming note he informs us that he simply considered ‘‘ certain 
effects” of phenomena and wrote ‘‘ from the standpoint of the doubter.” 
It would then have been wise not to have substituted fancy for fact and 
imagination for argument. This was the great weakness of Dr. Willey’s 
article. It may be poor taste, poetically considered, to insist that fancy 
and imagination are not reliable factors in a serious discussion, but some 
humble folk are innocent enough to thus insist. It would be well also 
when writing ‘‘ from the standpoint of the doubter” to choose a less an- 
cient and antiquated ‘‘standpoint,” for the paper criticised did not sug- 
gest a doubt which has not been rehashed again and again and which 
constitutes the stock in trade of that prince of jesters, Robert Ingersoll. 
Hence, if some of the arguments of the critique were ‘‘ elementary” and 
‘‘timeworn,” Brother Willey’s ‘‘standpoint” must be held responsible. 
To be sure, he made an heroic attempt to parade these doubts in modern 
garb, but his success was by no means brilliant. New garments do not 
restore life to a dead man. Having employed the old saws, he should 
scarcely wonder that old hammers were used to break them. It was not 
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so much the doubts exhibited as the unskillful, clumsy use made of 
them that the writer had in mind when the critique was written. If to 
properly deal with the question in hand one must father a hodgepodge 
of stale, long-since-exploded doubts, and give play to fancy and imagina- 
tion, at the same time gravely labeling them ‘‘ phenomena,” then Dr. 
Willey has found the true method and has diligently used it. 

The writer confesses to some disappointment on reading our good 
brother’s note. The hope was indulged that there would be some further 
setting forth of the unique theory which made animal instinct and the 
human will synonymous, and also that there would be some suggestion 
as to how a knowledge of the divine personality can be ‘‘ surrounded by 
much uncertainty.” And it would have been interesting to know upon 
what principle of interpretation a part was substituted for the whole. 
But the writer forgets Dr. Willey was simply writing from the ‘‘stand- 
point of the doubter.” One can but wonder, however, what is to be 
gained by attempting to rejuvenate the relics of past ages. His purpose 
may have been very honest, but it does not seem to have been very wise. 

A single quotation from his reply will suffice: ‘‘It is refreshing, for 
instance, to hear again the venerable statement that sin is the cause of 
death and all disorders.” 
is surprising that so learned aman as our good brother should conclude 
that the passage quoted from the Epistle to the Romans had reference to 
universal natural death. And though a catechumen may not presume to 
instruct a rabbi, yet there are exceptions to all rules, and the present 
would seem a case in point. Sin was not the cause of death in a universal 


The critique contained no such statement. It 


sense. But there are a goodly number of modern critics, among whom 
are Bishop Foster, Joseph Agar Beet, Dr. M. S. Terry, Lyman Abbott, 
Dr. James Strong, and others, who aver that the passage quoted teaches 
that, so far as man is concerned, sin did bring death. To be sure, these 
scholars have not enjoyed as ample opportunities for biological research 
as our good brother, but their opinion is entitled to some consideration. 
Yet what a pity that neither Paul nor they knew of the *‘ Ariadne clew 
back to the ‘isolated cells’ of Maupas!” What light such knowledge 
would have shed on the problem, and how much superior the solution 
they could have furnished! 

And, finally, if the ruin and havoc, the ‘‘ misrule ” and “ heartbreak- 
ing” experiences that vex humanity are not traceable to sin as their 
cause, but are to be explained by the biologist and the ‘‘ Ariadne clew,” 
then revelation and theology must stand aside to make room for a very 
fragile substitute. And whether our good brother writes from the 
or in a vein of ill-concealed irony, he needs 


, 


‘*standpoint of a doubter’ 
to be reminded that ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous thing;” that im- 
agination is not argument, and that phrases borrowed from the appen- 
dix of the dictionary are not an evidence of scholarship, 

RoBerT Warr. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


RESULTANTS OF THE MINISTER’S VACATION. 


EVERYBODY takes a vacation. The people of all professions, indeed, 
of all trades and all occupations, whether involving mental or physical 
toil, seem to demand achange. The employer and the employed alike 
recognize the benefit to be derived from a period of rest. Vacation 
time may be days, weeks, and sometimes months. Perhaps the average 
of the minister’s vacation is fully equal to, if not greater than, that 
which is enjoyed by the members of other professions. Itis taken 
sometimes by the seashore, sometimes in the mountains, sometimes in a 
foreign tour. It is the recognized period of rest from the cares and 
burdens of active ministerial duty. 

Perhaps men engaged in active business have the least opportunity for 
vacations. Great commercial interests, owing to the changes of finan- 
cial conditions constantly arising, demand a watchfulness almost un- 
ceasing, and such men are often compelled to take their outings in 
localities easy of access to their work. In fact, some of them do not 
think it possible to take any vacation at all. They simply go into the 
country for the night or to spend the Sabbath, and often wonder why 
ministers should have vacations when they themselves are not able to 
secure them. Others complain that the churches are left alone and that 
it is difficult to have funerals attended and other duties performed dur- 
ing the months of July and August. A few years ago a merchant of great 
prominence spoke to the writer almost sarcastically on the custom of 
ministerial vacations. He was a great and good man, abounding in 
works of benevolence and in no way disposed to deprive anyone of a 
proper opportunity for rest, but he regarded ministerial vacations as ex- 
cessive and unnecessary. 

The subject is important enough for a more detailed consideration. 
Granting that ministers as a rule take more extended rest than members 
of other professions—an admission which investigation might show not 
to be correct—we may inquire whether there is any special reason for 
such vacations, or whether they are sought as a mere matter of choice 
and in a desire for recreation. There is this to be said in favor of out- 
ings for the minister which is too often overlooked—the nature of their 
work puts a nervous pressure upon them which really belongs to few 
other callings. The ordinary pursuit requires of the worker devotion 
to some particular line of labor to which he comes from day to day with 
almost uniform repetition. The work of one day differs so little from 
that of another that the chief weariness grows out of the monotony, 
rather than out of the toil itself. Then, too, he serves one particular 
firm, or corporation, or individual whose desires he knows, and in giving 
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them satisfaction and in doing his work well he has met his responsi- 
bility. The minister, on the other hand, serves a congregation generally 
of hundreds and sometimes reaching up into the thousands. He is not 
the servant of one but of many. All of these have a right to complain, 
and at least are not unwilling to express disapproval, often on very 
slight grounds. He is always in the blaze of the public eye, and is 
never free from public inspection. It is easy for the onlooker to say he 
should be so far above the mere desire of popular approval that he 
should go on his way unembarrassed and unworried by these conditions. 
But few who think of it will hesitate to say that such a condition of 
things would require a person absolutely without nerves and, by his 
very impassiveness, unfitted to render successful service in the min- 
istry. A real minister is not a wooden man or an iron man. It would 
not be creditable to say of him, as it is generally said of Bismarck, that 
he was a man of ‘‘blood and iron.” On the other hand, the preacher’s 
very power to serve consists in his being a man of heart and nerve and 
sympathy, and in his capacity to feel the changes in men’s moods and to 
be touched with the infirmities by which he is surrounded, This con- 
dition of things becomes a constant wear which no one can appreciate ex- 
cept the one who has passed through it. More than this, the minister’s 
work from month to month is not alike. The variations in the condi- 
tions of communities are almost constant. The preparation for one will 
not answer for the next. His fundamental themes are the same; the 
doctrines he annunciates do not change; but the application of truth, if 
he be a wise minister, is ever variant. Hence the intellectual, as well as 
the spiritual, wear is constant, and nature, at last overtaxed by the severity 
of the exaction made upon her, cries aloud for rest. 

It is to be noted further the labors connected with the other callings 
are more evenly distributed and hence less liable to wear out the powers 
than in the ministry. The labors of the business man come day after 
day, and his anxieties are distributed during the week. While at times 
the pressure is of course heavy, occasionally very heavy, yet there is an 
evenness about it that makes the wear less. The same amount of force 
and energy expended regularly every day and distributed more evenly 
throughout the several days is less exhausting than when the same 
amount of energy is concentrated on a single point of time, or within 
a few hours. The demand upon the minister for funeral services is very 
exhausting to the energies. These with city pastors come many times a 
month, and the nervous wear is very great. The required preparation 
for sermons can be more evenly distributed by the orderly employment 
of time, but even then, when the critical hour for preparing a sermon 
arrives, the preacher must summon all his powers and every resource 
possible to him in order fitly to recognize and impress the great truth 
which he is attempting to enforce. Then, on the Sabbath for three 
quarters of an hour, perhaps, both morning and evening, all his re- 
sources are brought into service, and he concentrates in one or two 
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services an exhaustion of nerve force unappreciated even by himself. 
The same amount of force distributed day after day would do no harm, 


: : : : : ‘ 
but the concentration of energies is often extremely destructive of vital 


force. We must not forget that the lawyer in a difficult case and the 
doctor with a dangerous patient are under equal nervous strain, but 
with them such a tension does not come in inevitable round week after 
week and month after month. So that, when we combine the two—the 
light of publicity and the exhaustiveness of special labors—we have a 
reason for rest scarcely found in the other professions. 

Then, too, it may be noticed that all professions require time for 
mental and physical recuperation. Just as the body needs sleep, so the 
intellectual nature of man requires longer periods in which he shall sim- 
ply exist, so to speak, and allow the tired and wearied powers to regain 
their energies. A change of scene from city to country or from moun- 
tain to the seashore or from one country to another revives the wearied 
powers, and one comes back to his work a new man. He goes away 
discouraged and hopeless of the outcome for good in his work, but re- 
turns after a few weeks and everything has a new look. He feels that 
something can be done, and he goes at it with zeal and vigor, and once 
more goes his rounds until again nature demands its repose. 

To sum up, then, the resultants of a minister’s vacation are new ener- 
gies for himself. He is capable of doing more, much more, during the 
year than he would be if the entire year were devoted to labor and no 
part of it given to rest. His thinking will be more healthful, his whole 
bearing more cheerful, and his influence more ennobling when he comes 
to his work as a rested man. It is the work of a freeman, differing from 
the work of aslave. We have all felt the impress of a robust, open, in- 
spiring nature. We have all felt the depressing influence of contact 
with one, especially as a teacher, who is wearied and depressed. A 
church could find no better remedy for its lassitude and its weakness 
than to send their minister from home for one or two months, and thus 
give him new life and energy to lead the hosts of God. 


EMPHASIS IN PREACHING. 


Tue reference in the word ‘‘ emphasis,” in this connection, is not to 
the prominent word or sentence in the delivery of a discourse, but 
rather to the substance of thought in the sermon. The command to 
preach the Gospel does not mean to preach one aspect of truth, but to 
present the word in its fullness, including doctrine and ethics. It in- 
volves, not only the proclamation of general principles of action, but also 
of specific duties. ‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” <A study of the Pauline writings will 
show how fully the apostle put in practice his own teachings. The 
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minutest duties are enjoined, and often he censures what to many would 
seem to be trivial offenses. There is scarcely a single virtue he does 
not commend, or a single wrong against which he does not utter warn- 
ing. The fullness and breadth of his teaching are manifest. 


32 
a2 


He gives to all Christian topics, however, their due order and impor- 
tance. He would lay greater stress on fundamental or root thouglits, and 
would group all other ideas around them. A study of Pauline theology 
will indicate that the emphasis of the apostle’s teaching involved three 
things, namely, the atonement in Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the resur- 
rection of the dead. It is not true that they constantly appear in the 
form of concrete or even of isolated statement. Paul was not a modern 
theologian, stating his topic, treating it exhaustively from every point 
of view, and then passing to the next related topic; but he is rather, 
even in his elaborate writings, an impassioned orator with a definite pur- 
pose, whose doctrines are the background, or rather the web, in which 
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all his great teachings are woven. In the Epistle to the Romans we have 
his method in the formal discussion of a subject. His doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith is discussed with elaborateness, and one is conscious at 
every point that the fundamental doctrines are those on which he lays 
emphasis. The idea of the emphasis on the same poiuts is interwoven 
with Paul’s more practical epistles. The Corinthians and the Pastoral 
Epistles show that even here the apostle never loses sight of them. They 
tinge his exhortations, his reproof, his consolations., 

This doctrine of emphasis is very important for the weekly message of 
the preacher of the Gospel. His range is the whole realm of doctrine 
and of duty. He must not be narrow in his grasp of truth, or in its 
presentation. He must intermeddle with all Christian truth, and nothing 
which can be helpful to his people within the range of the Gospel 
must be foreign to his thought or to his utterances. He will be unwise, 
however, if he forgets the great law of emphasis on fundamentals, 
Again and again he must come to the great truths of Pauline theology— 
the atonement, the Holy Spirit, and the resurrection. The emphasis on 
these fundamentals need not be in the way of formal discussion. The 
minister need not preach a special sermon frequently on these topics, 
He should emphasize them as Paul did by making them the back- 
ground and center of all his teachings. He should be so filled by them, 
that they unconsciously tinge his thinking and his expression. 

It will further appear that the emphasis in preaching should be laid 

¢ upon these great doctrines, if we remember that it is on these that preach- 
ers always put stress in times of special religious interest. The uniform 
prayer of the Church when seeking a revival of God’s work is for the 
Holy Spirit, and the great appeal to men is that Jesus Christ by the 
grace of God tasted death for every man. There are times, also, when 
special emphasis must be laid upon the incarnation and other funda- 
mental truths. It is a part of the wisdom of the preacher to lay such 
proper stress upon the great teachings of the word of God. 
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ARCHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. ‘ 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


TuE influence of the United States, not only in politics and commerce, 
but also as the champion of humanitarian principles and advanced learn- 
ing, is becoming more and more felt all over the civilized world. Its 
ships are finding their way into all important ports; its scholars travel in 
every land; its philanthropists and missionaries may be met everywhere. 
Many of the finest private libraries of Europe have of late years been 
transferred to America, The large museums of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other cities are rapidly accumulating fine collections of the 
rarest and most ancient specimens from the ruins and buried cities of 
Asiaand northern Africa. Our archeologists stand shoulder to shoulder 
with those of other nations, and have already taken up their work of 
excavation and exploration with the zeal and zest characteristic of 
American enterprise. 

The excellent work of Dr. Edward Robinson in Palestine and the sur- 
rounding lands, though done more than fifty years ago, is still fresh in 
the mind of every advanced biblical scholar, not only in the United 
States, but also in all Protestant lands. The more recent excavations of 
Bliss at Tel-el-Hesy and Jerusalem are too well known to need any- 
thing more than a mere mention. Thousands of dollars are spent every 
year by American scholars to promote the work carried on by their 
English brethren under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund— 
with which Dr. Bliss has been so intimately connected—the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, and the Archeological Survey of Egypt, to say nothing of 
the work done in Greece and Asia Minor by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

The greatest work of the United States in the field of archeology, 
however, is that accomplished under the direction of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Babylonia. The success of the expedition sent out by 
this institution has been very remarkable in its nature and extent, not 
only equaling the discoveries of Layard, Loftus, De Sarzec, and others, 
but surpassing all these in their importance to the student of ancient 
history. The objects discovered at Nippur are very ancient, and carry 
us back step by step from the twelfth century of our era to what used to 
be regarded as the prehistoric ages. The value of these inscribed objects 
are incalculable to the student of biblical archeology. If Professor 
Peters is to be trusted these discoveries have shown us that men in a high 
state of civilization, building cities, organizing States, conducting expe- 
ditions for conquest, ruling wide extended countries, and trafficking with 
remote lands existed in Babylonia two thousand years before the period 
assigned by Archbishop Ussher’s chronology for the creation of the world. 
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The origin of the expedition to Nippur dates back to the year 1884, 
when the American Oriental Society met in New Haven, Conn., and it 
was proposed to raise at least $4,500 for explorations in some portions of 
ancient Babylonia. The late Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, of New 
York, subscribed the entire amount and $500 more for contingent ex- 
penses. Dr. William Hayes Ward, of The Independent, was appointed 
director; and with this great archeologist were associated Professor 
Sterrett, Dr. Haynes, and an Armenian, Moorian by name, to act as in- 
terpreter. In the very nature of the case this first expedition, sent out in 
1885, was more for ‘‘ exploration and reconnoissance ” than for excavation, 
and yet it resulted in locating the future work at Nippur. Soon after 
the return of Dr. Ward in 1886 Professor Peters, at that time of the 
University of Pennsylvania, succeeded in interesting some public-spirited 
gentlemen of Philadelphia in Babylonian archeology. A sufficient sum 
was soon subscribed—which has since grown to $70,000—to send out the 
first campaign of the first expedition (1888-90). The party consisted 
of Professors Peters, Hilprecht, and Harper, and Messrs. Field, Prince, 
Haynes, and the Armenian, Moorian. These, after a long and wearisome 
journey, preceded by much diplomacy and toilsome negotiations with the 
Ottoman government, succeeded in reaching Nippur about the end of 
January, 1888. 

Nippur, spelled also ‘‘ Niffer,” ‘‘ Nuffar,” and ‘‘ Nufar,” is situated 
about one hundred miles south of southeast of Bagdad and some fifty 
miles southeast of Babylon, nearly halfway between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Nothing is now left of this once important city except a few 
mounds, surrounded with swamps and marshes full of fever and malaria. 
The highest of these mounds, called by the Arabs ‘‘ Bint-el-Amir,” that 
is, ‘‘The emir or prince’s daughter,” is about seventy-eight feet high. 
The almost conical shape of Bint-el-Amir led the explorers at once to 
conclude that it was the site of a ziggurat, or stage tower, and so it 
proved to be. For here was located the great temple of Bel, built by 
Ur-Gur about 2800 B. C. It was known from inscribed bricks discov- 
ered by Loftus nearly fifty years ago that Ur-Gau had built a temple at 
Nippur. At this level, under an immense platform of unbaked bricks, 
were unearthed the foundation of another large building. The huge 
bricks found in these foundations, having upon them the name of 
Sargon and of his son Narani-Sin, prove that the edifice was erected 
at least one thousand years earlier than the temple of Ur-Gur, or 
about 3800 B. C. A little to the northwest of this structure was found 
a solid brick wall with an average thickness of fifty-two feet. This 
solid piece of masonry served here, as in other cities of Babylonia, a two- 
fold purpose, that of a rampart and of a roadway around the city, To 
the southeast of the temple a large room was found thirty-seven feet by 
twelve and about eight feet high. As no trace of a door could be seen 
in any of the four walls it is reasonable to conclude that it was entered 
from above. Another room, evidently used for the same purpose as the 
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one above it, was found directly below. These rooms, according to Mr. 
Haynes, must have been the archive chambers containing the sacred doc- 
uments and treasure belonging to the temples. Unfortunately, however, * 
both of these rooms had been broken into, probably during the great 
Elamite invasion, about 2285 B. C., and robbed of all that was valuable. 
The monuments bear abundant testimony to the rapacity of these Elamite 
invaders, Ashurbanipal tells how Kudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, 
more than sixteen hundred years before his time, or about 2294 B. C., 
sacked and pillaged the temples of Akkad, even carrying away the im- 
ages of the gods, The Bible student will be interested to know that it 
was during these Elamite wars that Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees, and 
that some of the kings who participated in them are mentioned in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 

But to return to the temple of Sargon, Although its ruins were laid 
bare some thirty-five feet below the surface of the mound, yet it was 
built on a pile of ruins and accumulation of débris about thirty-one feet 
high from the solid earth—ruins with evidence of two more temples. It 
was customary to regard Sargon as a mythical creation, a mere name, a 
poetical invention, without any real existence. When, however, tablets 
describing his work and empire and a large number of inscriptions bear- 
ing his name were found in the ruins of Babylonia, he came to be re- 
garded as a real personage. The fact that his temple stood on a mass of 
débris thirty feet or more above the virgin soil makes it clear that he 
was not the founder of empire in Nippur, but rather the successor of a 
very long line of rulers. His rule extended far and wide, according to 
the Assyriologists, over Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Elam, Cyprus, 
Palestine, northern Arabia, and the Sinaitic peninsula, No wonder 
that Professor Peters, in speaking of his scientific, administrative, and 
literary abilities, says: ‘‘He may fairly be called the Charlemagne of 
Babylonian history, since he played for science, literature, and organiza- 
tion in Babylonia much the same part which the great Charles did four 
thousand six hundred years later in western Europe.” 

It was a great thing to recover tablets and door sockets constructed 
and inscribed in Sargon’s time, but when we are told that in a pile of 
ruins thirteen feet below the temple of this mighty monarch written 
records have been discovered during the past two or three years, which 
must have antedated his reign by many centuries, we cease to wonder at 
the Assyriologists speaking of 6,000 or 7,000 years B.C. Among the 
objects discovered in the lowest stratum of Nippur ruins was an altar 
rudely built of sun-dried bricks, and not far from it two decorated terra- 
cotta vases of immense size, which were probably used by the priests for 
ablutionary purposes. It was above this altar that an arch constructed 
of brick was brought to light. How long before the time of Sargon 
this keystone arch was built no one can say. But one thing is certain— 
people who built temples and altars, constructed keystone arches, and 
made use of ablutionary vessels in their worship were not barbarians, 
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The city of Nippur, with its great temple, must have exercised great in- 
fluence over the religion of the ancient Babylonians, ‘‘ An influence as 
potent as that of Jerusalem over our own.” Those who worshiped at 
Nippur in those far-away ages were the ‘‘dominant people of the world 
at a period as much prior to the time of Abraham as the time of Abra- 
ham is prior to our day.” 

These modern revelations of the distant ages of the past prove conclu- 
sively that the world is not as young as many modern biblical critics 
were wont to assert a few yearsago. The mighty men of valor and their 
extensive empires incidentally mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures were 
not myths but realities. The readers of the most ancient history as 
recorded in the clay libraries of Nippur, Telloh, and the neighboring 
cities will find but little difficulty in understanding the leadership and 
advanced statesmanship of Moses, The story of Sargon, with its inci- 
dents of extensive campaigns, warlike expeditions, and commercial rela- 
tions between the remotest peoples, is of great value to the biblical critic. 
The mighty empires which flourished more than two thousand years be- 
fore the great Hebrew legislator was born, the magnificent temples and 
eiggurats built millenniums before thet abernacle in the wilderness make 
it manifest that the story of Israel as told in the Pentateuch, with its 
many-sided legislation and history, need not be treated as the invention 
of some pious priest of the exile or Maccabean period. The forty thou- 
sand tablets of all descriptions, including contracts, interest-bearing 
notes, leases, deeds of transfer, reports from various officials, receipts 
and bills of sale discovered in the mounds of Nippur, many of them 
antedating the time of Abraham, will give a severe shock to the self- 
confidence of the destructive critic, who but only few years ago saw very 

learly in the instrument drawn up between the Hittites and Abraham, 
whereby Macpelah was conveyed to the latter, evidence of anachronisin 
and sure proof of later authorship. Wellhausen and his followers will 
do well to study a few of these very ancient business contracts now found 
in all our best museums. We may never find the original deed given to 
Abraham, but contracts written during his lifetime are now found in 
the British Museum, We also possess one bilingual tablet, Akkadian 
and Assyrian. Many scholars believe Akkadian to have been a dead 
language in the time of Moses. If this be so, then ‘‘the age of this 
original document must be considerably earlier than that of the first 
composition of the Pentateuch.” 

We shall await with interest for the translation of the tablets and doc- 
uments found by the Pennsylvania expedition in Babylonia, and greatly 
rejoice that so scholarly a man as Professor Hilprecht has undertaken 
this great task. The public will also be gratified to know that Professor 
Hilprecht is now in Constantinople making arrangements with the Turk- 
ish government for a new firman to enable him to resume the work of 
excavation so successfully commenced by himself, Professor Peters, and 
especially Haynes, among the ruins of Nippur. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. : 


A GIANT AWAKING., 


OVERSMART journalists are busy dividing the skin of the Empire of 
China not yet dead. Even a Chinese journalist in the new Chinese 
magazine, Chih-Sin-Pao, takes a hand in this savage surgery. He gives 
to Russia Korea, Shen-si, and Shan-si; to Germany, Shantung and 
Honan; to France, Hunan, Kwang-si, Kwang-tong, Hainan, and An- 
nam; to Japan, Formosa and Foh-kien; to the Moslems, Kan-su; and 
leaves to independent princes, Sze-chuen, Kwei-chow, and Yunnan, 
while Mongolia takes what is left. 

There are two causes patent enough to account for this sort of specula- 
tion. First, there is the corruption of the official classes of China; the self- 
conceit, amazing ignorance, and exclusiveness of its scholars; and the ma- 
terialism and sensuality of the great mass of the millions of the population. 
Much of these must be got quit of, or China must go to pieces, without 
the assault of western civilization upon her century-plated immobility. 
The second cause prominently in evidence is that the western world has 
discovered enormous possibilities of trade in the empire for which they 
are hawkishly waiting a chance to get at, but which trade has hitherto 
only been accessible by force or threats. Hence not only a tendency but 
a more than half acquired habit is manifest which if not checked must 
inevitably lead to the dismemberment of the empire or the Chinese pun- 
ishment of being cut up into small pieces. If the Chinese shall adopt a 
liberal policy by throwing the whole country open to each and every of 
these foreign powers the latter may be content with the commercial 
supremacy gained, leaving political affairs in the hands of the Chinese 
themselves. China will thus have recognition in comity of nations. 
Whichever way this beam is kicked there is no doubt that China is at 
the beginning of great changes which will have stupendous issues. 

There are, we are pleased to note, many indications of a disposition on 
the part of China’s leaders, rapidly becoming national, to make radical 
readjustments of their conditions. There is, at least to a degree never 
hitherto discerned, a desire to acquire some knowledge of Western sci- 
ence. Even the examination halls of Changsha, the capital of the most 
violently antiforeign province, Hunan, were last September lighted by 
electricity. Schools have been begun in each State by imperial decree 
for the study of the English language, mathematics, and the sciences. 
Coincident with these new movements is the entrance of missionary work- 
ers into Honan. No country in the world, no part of any country in the 
world, has been as completely barred against the evangelist as Hunan. 
This province was the source of the vile placards against Christians which 
were scattered over all the Yangtsi valley by the secret soeieties and the 
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pensioned vagabond soldiers, and which were sold at government book 
stalls. It was the boast of this province that no Christian could put his 
foot into it except at peril of his life. But even here the missionary has 
access and has gone in to stay. Two years ago the Presbyterian Mission 
was driven out, but during the past year no less than seven different 
centers of missionary operations have been established by the Presby- 
terians, the China Inland, the Christian Alliance, and the Protestant 
Episcopal missionary societies. The emperor of China has declared 
Yo-chou in this province an open treaty port, and therefore any and all 
of these or other missionary societies can conduct their usual opera- 
tions in this province. 

There is little doubt that the action of Germany in taking Kiaochow 
furnishes a significant object lesson to antiforeign officialdom in China. 
This is not so much to be emphasized because three hundred German 
soldiers marched into the interior and captured a walled town of thirty 
thousand inhabitants, but rather that in obedience to the demand of this 
‘* foreign devil” the governor of Shantung province was deposed, never 
to be officially employed in any part of the government, because he had 
not only opposed the imperial edict for opening schools of Western 
learning, but had also connived at the disgraceful assault on a Roman 
Catholic bishop. What new element is this that dictates its adminis- 
trative measures to the emperor himself? But now we have the most 
significant measure yet presented for our consideration, except the estab- 
lishment of great government schools of Western learning. The gov- 
ernment is about to throw open all the canals of the empire to foreign 
vessels. ‘‘ Imagine,” says the American consul at Chefu, ‘‘ every railroad 
in America removed and a canal substituted, and one will form some 
idea of the magnitude of the system in this vast empire.” 

We have left ourselves no room to show the concomitant changes in 
the attitude of the Chinese toward Christianity. Every great missionary 
center is stirred with the marvelous tendency to accept Christianity by 
thousands on thousands of people since the China-Japan war. The new 
government colleges in the several provinces can only find teachers 
among the graduates of mission schools, and have invited missionaries 
to their headship. It does not follow that these schools are Christian 
schools; so far from it, there is an attempt to engraft Confucianism by 
placing Confucian tablets in them to make the impression that they are 
indigenous religiously and thoroughly national. That may be necessary 
in order to keep the people from violent resistance to them, but it seems 
to make native Christians and even missionary head masters part of a 
Confucian educational scheme, This has the face of compromise, but an 
enlightening and Christianizing education must at last undermine these 
erroneous Confucian elements. The Chinese cannot help themselves for 
the present. They may follow Japan and displace these foreign teach- 
ers later on, or they may swing into religious infidelity, but they must 
swing back again to some religion, and it cannot be their old one. 
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SOME PHASES OF AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


SomE time ago the governor of Sierra Leone made a tour in the iny 
terior of the colony, with a view to considering improvements which 
might be made for the benefit of the natives. To raise the money for 
these improvements it was decided to levy a tax of five shillings annu- 
ally on every hut, or about a shilling per head, and a tax on dealers in 
spirituous liquors. This was the first and the only tax that the British 
authorities have ever imposed upon the natives of this region. Whether 
this was the occasion of the discontent and insurrection which followed 
has not yet been established. The governor, Sir Frederick Cardew, ap- 
pears to have decided on recommending such a tax, after a good deal of 
cautious consultation with important chiefs, who gave him the assur- 
ance that there would be no resistance to it; and it is supposed that the 
most of this tax was collected before the revolt began. It has not been 
an unusual thing for the British government to levy such a tax in many 
of its colonies, and it has been found as a rule to work very well. 

England has exercised jurisdiction over this region for a hundred 
years, and it scarcely seems possible that an annual tax of five shillings 
on every hut, or about a shilling per head, could have so suddenly an- 
gered the people into a savage war of rebellion, Other causes than 
that of the hut tax have been suggested for the insurrection, chief of 
which is that the originators of the uprising are the slavers who are 
protesting against the suppression of slavery which the government has 
been carrying out. But, whatever the reason, a number of white per- 
sons, including several missionaries, have been murdered. 

What is more discouraging than the political aspect of the incident 
is the moral and social one. That after a hundred years these people 
should be found so little removed from their original savage habit of 
life is significant. Native uprisings still bear the same characteristics 
here as in the most heathen sections of the continent, and one can but 
wonder that so little has been accomplished in the past toward the im- 
provement of the people. How far the conditions may have differed 
from those of the Congo Free State we do not know, but we do know 
that on the Congo, there has been a profitable commercial development, 
with far more than the usual peaceful conditions. We are told, for in- 
stance, that the total trade of the Congo the past year exceeds that of 
1896 by nearly one third, and the revenues by one half, and that a 
further increasing trade is evident. Within twelve years the exports 
from this region have increased to nine times their former figures. Less 
than thirty years ago these Congo regions were absolutely unknown; 
and the advance in their Christianization and civilization may be illus- 
trated by the single statement that a monthly magazine, 7'he Messenger 
of Peace, has been for years printed on the Congo in the native language. 
Every number contains articles on health, natural history, arithmetic, 
geography, or astronomy, and this beginning of Congo literature was 
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made by the Swedish missionaries. What effort the authorities of the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, or, for that matter, the British Christians, 
have put forth for the civilization and conversion of these heathen in 
Sierra Leone does not seem to have brought forth any such satisfactory 
results as are patent under the Belgian rule on the Congo. The United 
Brethren, seven of whose missionaries were massacred, have done what 
they could. It does not follow, however, that their work has been a 
failure, even though one leader in the attack upon the missionaries is 
said to have been the son of a native chief educated in their schools. 


MISSIONS AND COLONIZATION. 

THERE is no chance to shut one’s eyes to the relation of missions to 
the success of governmental colonizing schemes. A hundred years ago 
Great Britain held the traditional policy of all the nations, that colonies 
were only established for, and to be run in, the interests of the home 
land, The East India Company through all its administration had but 
one thought, namely, how to get the most out of India. The result was 
the mutiny of the Sepoys. Meanwhile the appeals of Christians to aid 
missionary work for the upbuilding of the natives of the several colo- 
nies educated Christian people into a beneficent humanitarianism which 
could not be limited to religious societies alone. If it was good for mis- 
sionaries to seek the elevation of the people for the people’s sake it 
must be good for governments to do the same. The distinctive change 
of policy of British administration in the colonies must be attributed to 
the missionary movements of the century. By contrast Spain has till 
now followed the traditional policy of administering colonial govern- 
ments ‘‘for revenue only,” and the peace, prosperity, and purity of the 
people indigenous to the territory occupied has had no consideration, 
She would have all that could be ground out of the people by oppres- 
sion, with the usual result that ‘‘ the devil’s wheat turns to bran.” 

The change of national policy, from the old to the only policy fit to 
survive, is merely the extension of the missionary spirit to national ad- 
ministration; and in so far as the United States is seeking the freedom 
and prosperity of Cuba it is another application of the same missionary 
motive force. Evenin religious matters Spain has followed the opposite 
and selfish policy. Cuban priests have not been elevated to positions of 
eminence in the Church, save in one or two instances. These are re- 
served for the Spaniards. This, we are assured by no less an authority 
than the Roman Catholic Freeman’s Journal of New York, has been one 
of the causes of the chronic discontent of the Cubans, resulting in 
armed resistance to Spanish tyranny. 

We are quite confident that if, by the direction of divine Providence, 
the United States adopts any policy of foreign colonization it will be 
found, as Dr. George Smith of Edinburgh has said of this country in the 
past, that the ‘foreign policy of the United States is foreign missions.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Emil Kautzsch. As an Old Testament scholar Kautzsch is probably 
best known to the majority of the educated public by his translation of the 
Old Testament into German. His work is designed to be, not only an 
accurate translation, but an aid to the reader in determining to what par- 
ticular source each portion of the books of the Old Testament is traced 
by modern critics. This is accomplished by the printing of the appropri- 
ate letters—as P, J, E, etc.—on the margin of the text. Kautzsch had a 
variety of assistants in this work of translation, but reserved the right 
to change any translation offered by his colaborers, both as to form and 
substance. The result is that the translation affords the results of many 
minds, yet preserves its unity throughout. Perhaps it would, however, 
have been an advantage had he given us in each case translations which he 
rejected, that we might have compared them with those he adopted. But 
one of the chief advantages which this translation offers is found in its 
appendices, These contain the text, critical comments, a register of 
Scripture proper names, tables of weights and measures with Old Testa- 
ment methods of reckoning of time, and a history of the peoples and 
documents of the Old Testament. The history of the peoples Kautzsch 
has arranged in columns in such a manner that the reader can compare 
nation with nation. The first column is given to the earlier Israelites; 
two columns are devoted to them after the division of the kingdom; 
and two more columns are given to the contemporaneous history of the 
Assyrian-Babylonian kingdom, to Egypt, etc. But the chronological 
tables thus given are based on supposedly critical results, For example, 
the patriarchs are omitted. The history of the Old Testament literature 
is also a valuable compend of the critical views as tc the origin of the 
various books. Altogether we do not know of any scholar who has 
done so much as Kautzsch to bring within the reach of the man of 
average intelligence who is acquainted with the German the results of 
modern critical Bible study. Most scholars write for scholars. Kautzsch, 
while doing his work in a thoroughly scholarly manner, has condensed 
and arranged it in such a way that with a few exceptions the ordinarily 
intelligent man can get the latest results of Old Testament investigation 
and much of the method and force of that investigation itself. Recently 
Kautzsch has published these appendices in a small separate volume, 
and by this issue brings them within the reach of many readers who 
would not care for the Bible translation itself. The work is entitled 
Abriss der Geschichte des Alt-testamentlichen Schrifttums (Sketch of the 
History of the Old Testament Literary Activity). Freiburgi. B., J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1897. 
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G. Stosch. Perhaps it is too much to say that this student is a leader 
of thought, though he is the representative of a class, having, however, 
his individual peculiarities. He has recently published a couple of 
works entitled Alt-testamentliche Studien (Old Testament Studies, Gii- 
tersloh, Butelsmann), the first of which has to do with the origin of 
Genesis and the second with Moses and the documents of the Exodus, 
Stosch does not regard Genesis as a unitary work, but as combined by a 
redactor of about twelve earlier documents. The redactor was Moses 
himself, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the trustworthiness of 
the contents. The original documents used by Moses were themselves 
reliable, being composed by eyewitnesses of the facts. Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph wrote their own autobiographies, which we 
have in Genesis. Writing was as old as the human race, and even 
Adam noted down facts which were employed by Moses, as also did 
Methuselah, Noah, Shem, and Peleg. Melchizedek wrote the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, which he dedicated to Abraham. Through this 
incident that chapter came to be regarded as the work of Abraham, 
from which, however, it can be distinguished by considerable differences 
of style. These old documents were handed down from one generation 
to another, and were finally buried with Joseph, in whose sarcophagus 
Moses discovered them, using them as the basis of Genesis. In treating 
of Moses and the documents of the Exodus Stosch gives us his ideas of 
the Scripture, finding types and prophecies everywhere. He sees in 
Exod. xxxviii, 26, a reference to Golgotha. He thinks that Moses 
wrote the first draft of the Book of Job when he was with Reguel in the 
wilderness. He argues that the Book of Exodus must have been written 
by Moses, since it is evidently the work of one who experienced the 
things described. Thus, no one could have spoken of Moses as hav- 
ing driven his sheep behind the desert except one who had personal 
acquaintance with the territory southward from Sinai, and as Moses 
probably had such an acquaintance he must have written the book. 
Now, it isin harmony with freedom of thought for Stosch or any other 
man who wishes to make these or other hypotheses relative to the origin 
of Genesis and Exodus. But what we oppose is the subjectivity of the 
method by which Stosch sustains his theories. Anyone of the slightest 
ingenuity can trace out combinations and similarities of the most 
remarkable kind. But it is another thing to make others feel that 
these views have any substantial foundation. It is particularly out of 
place for one to follow this method who, like Stosch, has nothing but 
condemnation for the subjectivity of those critics that deny the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. 

RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Die Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius. Erster 
Band: Die Chronologie der Litteratur bis Irenaus. Nebst Einlitenden 
Untersuchungen (The Chronology of the Early Christian Literature to the 
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Time of Eusebius. First Volume: The Chronology of the Literature to the 
Time of Ireneeus, together with Introductory Investigations). By Adolph 
Harnack. Leipzig, J. C. Heinrichssche Buchhandlung, 1897. This immense 
volume of 748 pages is the first of two which are to constitute the second 
part of a monumental work by Professor Harnack on the early literature 
of Christianity. The whole work will consist of three parts. The first 
part has already appeared in one volume. The number of volumes 
needful for the third part is not stated—perhaps not determined. When 
completed it will be invaluable to the student of early Christianity. One 
of the most interesting features of this volume is its revision of certain 
dates to which we are accustomed, For example, Harnack places the 
conversion of Paul in the year 30, holds that in 42 (or 41) the twelve 
apostles left Jerusalem, and estimates that the apostolic council at Jeru- 
salem was held in 47 (or 46). As a result he sets a correspondingly 
earlier date for all the epistles of Paul. One of the consequences of the 
critical method of treating the New Testament, namely, that its docu- 
ments must be regarded as a part of the early literature of the Church, 
is here carried into effect. For the majority of readers the most striking 
things in the book are to be found in the Preface. For example, 
Harnack says that there was a time—and the great public does not know 
but what it still is—when it was supposed necessary to treat the earliest 
Christian literature, including the New Testament, as a mass of decep- 
tions and forgeries. That time is past. For scholarship it was an 
episode in which much was learned that must now be forgotten. The 
oldest Christian literature is, in the main points, as in its details, truthful 
and trustworthy. Harnack declares that the criticism of the New Tes- 
tament is going back toward the traditional view, and that the judgment 
of the next few years will show a still more marked tendency in that 
direction. Of course, all this touches chiefly the dates of the documents, 
but it has to do with their trustworthiness also. Still, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that Harnack has gone back, or that he thinks theo- 
logians generally will go back, to the traditional idea of inspiration. 
What Harnack thinks is that an historical document can be trustworthy 
without inspiration; and he sees no special sign of inspiration in the 
verbal sense, or in that sense which implies absolute freedom from error 
in the books of the New Testament. Another thing of which he says 
nothing is the course of the theological thought with reference to the 
Old Testament—although we might suspect from analogy that it too in 
progress of time will return toward, if not to, tradition. 


Jesus de Nazareth. Etudes critiques sur les antecedents de Vhis- 
toire évangélique et la vie de Jesus. 2 tomes. Avec une carte (Jesus 
of Nazareth. Critical Studies on the Antecedents of the Evangelical 
History and the Life of Jesus. Two Volumes. Witha Map). By Pro- 
fessor A. Réville. Paris, Fischbacher, 1897. This is not a life of Jesus, 
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but studies of his life. In fact, this is really all that one can offer con- 
cerning our Lord. It is evident that a biography in the ordinary sig- 
nificance of that word cannot be written of one for the earlier portion of 
whose life we have almost no sources. Besides, while to the average 
reacier the earthly career of our Lord seems perfectly plain, to the pro- 
foundest student the gravest difficulties are presented. There is so 
much in the history and portraiture of Jesus as given in our gospels for 
which we have no analogy in the lives of others that it is impossible to 
apply to him any of the usual measures by which life is estimated. Con- 
sequently many have preferred to study Jesus rather than to write a life 
of him. Réville is well prepared for his work by natural gifts and by 
previous theological investigations. Besides, he is not afraid to rely 
upon the work of his predecessors. For example, for what he has to say 
on the earlier periods of Jewish history he depends upon Kuenen, while 
for the Jewish situation contemporary with the time of Jesus he relies 
upon Schiirer. In fact, he is to be praised for this, since no man can 
work out for himself all the branches of learning now required for the 
critical study of our Lord’s life. He is not as full as could be desired on 
such points as the kingdom of God as taught by Christ, the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus, the eschatology of Jesus, etc. But in fact each 
of these subjects now requires that one should have spent a reasonable 
lifetime before he is entitled to speak concerning them, At present, for 
instance, the Last Supper is the subject of so extensive a literature that 
only a courageous heart would dare appear in the field with an inde- 
pendent opinion. Réville regards the assumption of the Messianic dignity 
and purpose as a degradation from the pure spiritual religion of love to 
God and man. But he forgets that it was just this Messianic work which 
was intended to bring in the religion of love. It was a lower task just 
as the means are always lower than the end. Reéville also holds that the 
idea of the second advent of the Messiah in clouds and great glory was 
not the teaching of Jesus, but a fantasy of the disciples. What Jesus 
taught was the final victory of his Gospel. Notwithstanding all this 
Réville is not only not a rationalist, except in the popular and incorrect 
meaning of the word, but he is strongly opposed to the rationalistic 
method of dealing with the life of Christ. It is really refreshing to 
find an occasional work in the French so well worthy of notice in these 


pages. 





—_——————_e 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Swiss and German Christian Student Conference. The word ‘ Chris- 
tian ” has a somewhat different significance throughout continental Eu- 
rope from that which attaches to it in this country. There it signifies 
anyone who is not an adherent of a non-Christian form of faith. Hence, 
when students form associations to which they apply the epithet ‘‘ Chris- 
tian,” the procedure arouses very much the same feelings which the ap- 
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propriation of the name by a single denomination of Christians awakens. 
It will be a real blessing when the word shall come to mean everywhere 
one who believes in Christ and his teaching, and who by the power of, 
Christ controls his inner and outer life. This the Christian student 
movement, which has spread from this country, is likely to bring about. 
Very certain it is that it is no longer a reproach to hold Christian views 
of the world. The best thinkers are coming to see that none of the 
‘‘ isms” offered as an explanation of the facts of the world and of life 
fulfill their purpose, and Christianity is making slow but sure progress 
among the more thoughtful classes. It is almost to be feared that the 
next fad will be the extension of Christian thought among foreign uni- 
versity students. However that may be, the Swiss and German students 
have held their first Christian Students’ Conference. There were present 
about fifty persons, of whom but seventeen were students of theology, 
the remainder being students of medicine, law,.or philosophy. One of 
the questions which came up for discussion was whether a Darwinist can 
be a Christian. This is as variously answered in Europe as it is in this 
country. The principal speaker took the position that if by Darwinism 
we understand an atheistic view of the world we must answer in the 
negative; but that if by Darwinism is meant merely a theory of develop- 
ment prevalent among natural scientists we may answer affirmatively, 
especially if the animal origin of man be denied, The speaker also 
called attention to the fact that the Darwinian theories no longer cor- 
respond exactly to the latest opinions which are less inimical to Chris- 
tianity. Another subject of importance was hindrances to faith, among 
which were mentioned utilitarianism and intellectualism, love of novelty, 
of freedom, and of pleasure. As aids to faith were recommended Bible 
reading, prayer, regard for the masses, and association with true be- 
lievers. These advices seem very elementary; and yet where are the 
youth of any land who do not need to be constantly reminded of them ? 
If by these or other means the spirit of genuine Christianity could be 
breathed into the student life of the Old World a new era would dawn 
for the faith. 


The Sociological Problem and the Prussian General Synod. We 
have before called attention to the changed attitude of many of the 
leaders of the Prussian State Church with reference to Christian social- 
ism, At the last meeting of the General Synod this change became still 
more evident. Stécker and all who think with him have evidently lost 
their grip on things. The authorities in the Church have even gone so 
far as to deprive the clergy of the right to judge for themselves how 
far they shall participate in socialistic movements. Some of the utter- 
ances of the officials of the Church are quite laughable. Superintendent 
Poetter was alarmed because a licentiate had heard a university lecture 
on ‘*Money and Credit,” and hoped the thing would never happen 
again. As one of his critics says, he has no complaint to make of those 
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who attend German drinking bouts and spend their money for liquor. 
Under the pretense of regulating the activities of the future candidates 
for the ministry the Church authorities have undertaken to prevent 
them from studying political economy. This is looked upon as a re- 
straint upon the freedom of the individual Christian, who, if be does all 
his ordinary duties, ought to be allowed the privilege of pursuing such 
studies as he pleases. It looks to us at this distance as though with all 
their profundity of scholarship the German clergy lack good common 
sense. They trouble themselves about the small matters and ignore the 
weighty concerns of life. Still, we doubt not that the Christian social- 
ists went to excesses which led to the placing of the present inconven- 
ient restrictions upon them. 


The Ninth Evangelical Social Congress. In the midst of much dis- 
couragement this Congress met in Berlin, June 1-3, to discover that 
the disfavor it had experienced at the hands of the government was 
somewhat removed. The attendance was not so great as could have 
been desired; but this, it was explained, was due to accidental circum- 
stances, as, for instance, the coming elections. Among the themes dis- 
cussed was ‘‘The Social Views of Luther,” in which the relations of 
the great reformer to the Peasant War were set forth in such a light as 
to disarm the criticism of the Social Democrats. The paper which ex- 
cited the greatest interest, however, both by way of anticipation and in 
the reception accorded it, was that by Dr. Rade, editor of Die Christliche 
Welt, on the religious and ethical position of the laboring classes among 
the Social Democrats. Dr. Rade had secured expressions from a large 
number of these people themselves, and his paper was based thereon. 
Professor Paulsen, summing up the contents, says the utterances of 
these laboring men show them to hold the naturalistic, as distinguished 
from the religious, view of the world, and indicate that they place de- 
cided emphasis on this life as distinguished from the next. Jesus him- 
self, and even the Bible, they appeared to honor, but not as portrayed 
in the catechism and in works of theology. For the most part they ex- 
pressed but little regard for Luther. Although all who followed Rade 
in the discussion took his view of the situation, which was on the whole 
that the laboring classes are not unfavorable to the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, it is asserted that upon more mature reflection many felt that 
Rade had received his information from but one wing of the Social 
Democracy, and that asa class they disdain Jesus, and are withheld 
from the expression of their feeling only by fear of the law, while they 
are very far in practice from the law of love as set forth by our Lord. 
Paulsen thinks that at least the laboring classes by these expressions 
prove themselves superior in morals to those of France, and is also of 
the judgment that all in all the German socialists are filled with a spirit 
which is honorable to citizens of the Fatherland. We are unable to decide 
between the two opinions. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. Lb 


Tue poet of Avon is immortal. Another evidence of his enduring in- 
fluence and his lasting fame is suggested by Edmund Gosse’s article on 
‘‘ Shakespeare in 1898,” which is published in the North American Re- 
view for August. The particular occasion for this paper is the recent 
issue of certain works by new Shakespearians on the life and writings of 
the great bard. Thus Mr. Sidney Lee has published a ‘ remarkable bio- 
graphical monograph ” in which ‘‘he has resumed in a perfectly sober 
and logical survey the facts about Shakespeare's life as they lie scattered 
over a thousand diverse sources.” Dr. Georg Brandes, who, except for 
French specialists, is ‘‘the most eminent foreign critic alive,” has pub- 
lished simultaneously in Danish and in German a study of the poet which 
has been translated into English under the direction of William Archer. 
‘¢ For foreign readers the great thing is to distinguish Shakespeare from 
the group, to stand so far away as practically to see nothing definitely 
but Shakespeare. This is a work which demanded a foreign critic, and 
where Dr. Brandes has been so happy is in the exact vision he has been 
able to reproduce of an isolated Shakespeake lifted, as an English com- 
mentator nowadays scarcely dares to lift him, so high above his contem- 
poraries that they scarcely count.” Mr. George Wyndham, who but a year 
or two since attracted notice by his editorship of North’s Plutarch, has 
now issued a new edition of Shakespeare’s poems, And Mr. Horace How- 
ard Furness in the earlier part of the present year has published the elev- 
enth volume of his Variorum Edition, the issue being entirely devoted to 
the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” and the play seeming to be ‘‘ edited with a greater 
verve and a more triumphant solution of difficulties than any of its pre- 
decessors.” Such literary activity indicates the poet’s enduring influence. 
‘¢One hundred years ago George Steevens was the reigning editor of 
the poet, hotly pursued by Isaac Reed. It would pass the memory of 
man, and is probably known only to Mr, Furness, how many other phan- 
toms have walked since then over the marble of Shakespeare’s tomb, 
They have passed into the land where names are shadows; he is as young 
and strong and (to borrow Coleridge’s phrase) as ‘thousand-souled ’ as 
ever. Indeed, as masterpieces are living things and grow long after the 
decease of those who create them, it may without paradox be said that at 
no time within three hundred years has Shakespeare been so imperiously 
vital us he is to-day.” 


TxHosE who admit that God has the ordering of the world, says H. M. 
Tenney, D.D., in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, are ‘‘ compelled to see 
the divine severity revealed on every hand.” Human sufferings come 
by deprivation and by infliction—the results of the latter including 
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‘‘the more positive pangs of body and mind and conscience; the social 
and national alienations and separations and bitternesses and conflicts, 
with the multiplied and endless woes which they involve.” The severity 
of God with respect to individuals, continues the writer, is also but 
representative of his severity toward societies and nations. The horrors 
that still exist in India are but ‘‘the judgment of God upon falsehood 
in religion.” So far also as Turkey and Spain are concerned, there has 
been with the latter ‘‘a false or merely formal religion, the practical denial 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, a petty and 
puerile pride, the selfish seeking of personal and dynastic ends instead 
of the enlightenment and elevation and blessing of the people.” But it 
is equally certain that ‘on such things and on such peoples God is hard. 
He is a consuming fire. There is such a thing as the wrath of God. 
There is such a thing as the drinking of the wine of the wrath of God.” 
The more pleasant aspect of the subject is, however, the one to which 
Dr. Tenney particularly directs attention in his article entitled ‘‘ Divine 
Goodness in Severity.” Obedience to the laws of being ‘‘ never brings 
woe, but always blessing.” If these laws were so changed that their 
violation would insure no penalty, ‘‘ the order of the universe would be 
broken up, the government of God would be destroyed, and all things 
resolved back into anarchy and chaos.” In other words, ‘‘ these laws 
of God—physical, social, moral, and spiritual—are the manifestation of 
the divine goodness and grace.” Suffering as the result of sin is ‘ the 
danger signal which tells of peril. ... And in our moral helplessness 
and unwillingness the divine severity is intended to lead us to Christ, 
our personal deliverer and Saviour.” 


Two articles on a subject of international importance, the English- 
American alliance, are found in successive numbers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. In the July issue of this publication Frederick Greenwood discusses 
the subject under the title of ‘‘ The Anglo-American Future.” His arti- 
cle is discouraging to the proposal ; sanctions the theory that ‘‘ the surest 
way to bring upon the United States the dictatorial intervention of 
Europe ” is ‘‘ to hold out the likelihood of an anticontinental alliance ;” 
and suggests that the necessity for such an alliance is based upon con- 
ditions which may soon change. The article in the August number of 
the periodical is entitled ‘‘ England and America,” and is written by Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, F.R.S. Agreeing with Mr. Greenwood that 
‘a defensive alliance between Great Britain and the United States is not, 
at the present moment, within the range of practical politics,” he differs 
with his suggestion that ‘‘ British support would not be forthcoming if 
the United States were attacked by continental Europe.” Our isolation 
‘‘from the affairs of the world,” the writer adds, ‘‘ is uo longer possible. 
. . . Not the brilliant writings of Captain Mahan, which have hitherto 
exerted far more influence in the Old than in the New World, but the in- 
herited instincts of the race are forcing the American people onward and 
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outward. . . . The same forces that have created the British empire have 
built up the great republic, and will irresistibly bring it into the front 
rank of the States of the world.” 8 


In its table of contents for July the London Quarterly appropriately 
notices ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone as a Religious Teacher.” To a charge of polit- 
ical insincerity brought against him the Dean of St. Paul’s once replied, 
‘Insincere, sir? I tell you that in my knowledge Mr. Gladstone goes 
from communion with God into the great affairs of State.” Biblical 
theology was perhaps his favorite pursuit, and ‘‘his public addresses 
and books exhibit a profound reverence for and an intimate familiarity 
with Holy Writ.” While relatively indifferent to destructive higher crit- 
icism, he “loved the words of Scripture too dearly to sacrifice any of 
them when details came to be pressed and the choice must be made.” 
Having entered into the secret places of religion, ‘‘ he tells of its joy and 
peace and rest,” and ‘‘it will be long before the echoes of that voice 
cease to reverberate down the gathering years.” 

In the Christian Quarterly for July appears a vigorous polemic en- 
titled ‘‘ Bishop Merrill en ‘ Buried by Baptism.’” The views of the 
bishop to which it takes exception are those he expresses in the interpre- 
tation of Rom. vi, 3-6, and its contention is, of course, for immersion 
as the historic method of baptism. The writer is J. B. Briney. 

THE Edinburgh Review for July has as its table of contents: 1. ‘* The In- 
ternational Crisis in Austria-Hungary ;” 2. ‘‘ Fairy Tales as Literature ;” 
3. ‘‘ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art;” 4. ‘‘ The Earl-Bishop 
of Derry;” 5. ‘*The Dining Societies of London;” 6. ‘* The Duc 
d’Aumale;” 7. ‘‘The Purification of Sewage and Water;” 8. ‘‘Two 
Centuries of French Art;” 9. ‘‘ Admiral Duncan and Naval Defense 
Past and Present;” 10. ‘‘The Survival and Destruction of British 
Animals;” 11. ‘‘ British Policy in China.” 


PROMINENT among the illustrated articles in the August Chautauquan 
are ‘‘The Vitals of a Battle Ship,” by R. L. Fearn; ‘‘ Women in the 
Ministry,” by Rev. Anna Howard Shaw; ‘‘Bird Songs of Early 
Summer,” by F. S. Mathews; ‘‘Overhead Tramways,” by H. W. 
Lanier; and ‘‘The Daily Papers of Chicago,” by Le Roy Armstrong. 
The number is crowded with profitable reading. 


Tue Homiletic Review for August has in its leading department *‘ Illus- 
tration in Preaching,” by W. G. Blaikie, LL.D.; ‘‘ The Use and Abuse 
of Competition,” by W. 8. Lilly; ‘‘ Dwight L. Moody as Preacher,” 
by W. C. Wilkinson, D.D.; ‘‘ Word Selection in the Pulpit,” by Rev. 
J. C. Fernald; and ‘Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries,” 
by Professor J. F. McCurdy, LL.D. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head Master of Harrow 
School. 12mo, pp. 350. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Ir would seem that nothing new could be written on the subject of a 
future existence. The many arguments therefor—philosophical, scien- 
tific, and theological—having already been classified by scholars, there is 
in fact little more to be said except in the way of emphasis upon some 
particular proof. Nor do we understand that Mr. Welldon in his pres- 
ent undertaking claims more than a rearrangement of arguments already 
existing. Yet, if he adds nothing to the sum total of proofs for immor- 
tality, the subject has nevertheless passed through the alembic of his 
own thought, and the result is a restatement of existing truth which has 
both charm and value. As the author says in the outset, the 
book is ‘‘ addressed to the intelligence and information, not of theolog- 
ical experts especially, but of educated men and women in general,” and 
deals with such important ‘‘considerations as are independent of Chris- 
tianity,” with the hope of preparing the way for Christian faith. So far 
as the nature of the ordinary belief in immortality is concerned, the 
author informs us in his opening chapter that the doctrine held is not 
that of metempsychosis, or absorption into the Universal Soul, or con- 
ditional future existence, or the Positivist theory of living after death in 
the work of others, as expressed by George Eliot in her wish to join the 
‘choir invisible.” But, rather, the immortality for which Mr. Welldon 
pleads is ‘‘ the personal, intrinsic, inalienable, eternal attribute of every 
individual soul of man.” The second chapter, entitled ‘‘The History 
of the Belief,” in tracing the development of the existing doctrine holds 
that it ‘* has been largely determined by the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments,” The conception of “ the human 
spirit or soul as in its nature surviving the bodily life,” says the writer, 
‘* appears to be universal among the primitive and savage races of man- 
kind,” and while at first ‘‘crude and material” has been “slowly refined 
into spirituality.” This conception, ‘‘first imagined by the psalmists 
and prophets, and afterwards purified in the apocryphal literature, was 
elevated to its sublime dignity by Jesus Christ.” He taught the para- 
mount superiority of the soul. Religion is a cultivation of the soul, and 
‘*beyond this cultivation no religious system or creed can ever rise.” As 
for the influence of the doctrine of immortality upon practical living the 
author states its importance, yet in our judgment does not overestimate 
its worth, in his chapter on the ‘‘ Value of the Belief.” His catalogue 
of its benign effects upon human life has the charm of enthusiastic state- 
ment. It alone affords, ‘‘ as interpreted by the enlightened conscience 
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of humanity,” an ‘‘ absolute moral sanction for all the critical, sublime 
demands and duties of life” and ‘‘a complete infallible solace for all 
human sufferings, trials, and disappointments.” It ‘‘ exalts and ennobles 
the whole conception of human nature;” it ‘‘ guarantees the supremé 
virtues of humanity, such as devotion, love, and purity;” and it ‘‘attests 
that man is made in the image of God, and can shape himself according 
to his divine Original.”” Thus far we have addressed ourselves to con- 
siderations which in the author’s arrangement precede his citation of 
arguments for immortality. These he now groups in the two following 
chapters, under the classification of ‘‘ external” and of ‘‘ internal” evi- 
dences. The treatment of the first group of evidences Mr. Welldon prefaces 
by the claim that analogical argument is not proof, since analogy is not 
‘* proof,” but ‘‘ illustration,” and ‘‘ recommends and enforces belief,” 
rather than creates it. Christ’s parables, in other words, are not ‘‘log- 
ical premises from which a conclusion is derived; ” Paul’s reasoning in 
Corinthians for the resurrection of the body is in the nature of an anal- 
ogy; and Bishop Butler’s great work is a comparison between religion 
and the phenomena of nature, but a comparison which ‘‘ possesses no 
evidential value except upon the hypothesis that the phenomena of na- 
ture represent the thought of a single supreme intelligence.” Analogy, 
that is to say, is not supreme. In vigorous argument, which will doubt- 
less seem sound to every reader, the volume cautions against exaggerating 
the importance of the argument from analogy for the soul’s immortality, 
and infers that writers ‘‘ have sometimes done their cause an injury by the 
stress they have laid upon necessarily inadequate analogical examples of a 
life transcending and transforming apparent death.” The external evi- 
dences for immortality, continues the volume, are threefold, being found 
in the constitution of the universe, the nature of man, and the 
being of God; but they must be dismissed, in our absolute inability to 
even outline the author’s able treatment, with this bare enumeration, 
The internal evidences for immor‘ulity, in the estimate of Mr. Welldon, 
are found in the nature of the soul itself; and they consist in its imma- 
teriality, its indissolubility, its intrinsic energy or activity, and its affin- 
ity to the divine nature. ‘‘To my mind,” he triumphantly writes at the 
conclusion of this argument, ‘‘ there are but two logical positions which 
the human reason can permanently assume towards the complex phe- 
nomena of life. The one is sheer, dark, absolute materialism. The 
other is theism with its inherent probability of such a communication 
from God to man as is called revelation, and its stronger, because more 
subjective, probability of a soul other than material, transcending time 
and space, and asserting its kinship with heaven, Between these beliefs 
the religious spirit will not long hesitate to choose.” And, since be- 
lief in the future is a philosophical as well as a Christian doctrine, a 
distinction must be made between immortality and Christian immortal- 
ity. To the latter theory does the volume particularly direct atten- 
tion in its final chapter, ‘‘The Christian Amplification of the Belief,” 
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giving large notice to Christ’s revelation on the nature of the future life. 
Using the current language of the world, he largely spoke in figure; he 
took immortality for granted, rather than proved it; and he recom- 
mended the truth not only by his lucid teaching but also by his example. 
‘« He lived, as it were, in the clear air of a mountain height, while others, 
living at its feet, were in mist and darkness, Upon him, and upon him 
alone among the sons of men, the light of heaven shone uncloudedly.” 
Following this the book ends with a discussion of the conditions and 
details of the future existence which provokes new inquiry on the part 
of the reader. In other words, while the volume puts in compact form 
and able grouping many of the overwhelming proofs for another life, 
it does not and cannot answer those questions as to place and circum- 
stances concerning which scholarship has no ultimate solution. As to 
these details man will be until the end an interrogation point. But, 
within the sphere of his discussion, Mr. Welldon has written with a mas- 
ter hand, and has kindled anew for the reader the only torch that can 
light the dark. 

Christ and the Critics, By GEROME. 16mo, pp. 85. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

An extract from the Preface will indicate the aim of this concise little 
book: ‘‘ No attempt has been made to solve any philological, geograph- 
ical, historical, theological, or other question of higher criticism. .. . 
I have sought the answer to one question only, and that was, not what 
the Old Testament books said as to their authorship, not what the apos- 
tles and evangelists said, not what the voices of the ages have said, but 
what did Christ say?” After four chapters entitled, ‘‘The Case in 
Court,” ‘‘The Appeal to the Master,” ‘‘ Did Moses Write the Penta- 
teuch?” and ‘‘ Moses and the Books,” comes the final chapter, which ‘‘is 
added for the purpose of showing that the conclusions reached are not 
inimical to the noble results of modern scholarship.’’ The nature of the 
author’s conclusions may be indicated by brief extracts from the closing 
chapter. His verdict is that ‘‘ Christ has spoken and Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch.” He does not expect either the ultra-conser- 
vative nor the advanced critic to be satisfied with his argument, his 
conclusions, or the corollaries therefrom. He thinks the truth lies 
somewhere between these two extremists. ‘* The statements of our Lord 
concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch may not render so worthless 
the labors of biblical critics, or bar the open path to progress so com- 
pletely as some imagine. We can appeal to Christ, and we may gladly 
accept his statements, and still be loyal, we believe, to the principles 
and methods of higher criticism. . . . We do not believe it is necessary 
to ignore the declarations of Christ in order to prosecute scientifically 
our study of the Bible. No statement of the Lord that Moses was the 
author of any book rivets us down to the unreasonable belief that Moses 
sat, pen in hand, and originally wrote every word in that book as we 


now have it. Such an extreme view as that is as ridiculous as the notion 
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that Moses was not an author at all. Putting Scripture on the rack, and 
forcing it to speak as we desire, is an unholy use of the Sacred Oracle. 
Neither men nor Scriptures should be placed on the rack or broken on 
the wheel over this contention; for we can all see how Paul could ce?- 
tainly be the author of the Epistle to the Romans, even if Tertius did 
write it (Rom. xvi, 22), and Moses could also have been an author, al- 
though others edited and added to his work in after centuries.” ‘‘ Jesus 
knew the Scriptures. . . . That he was ignorant of any question ever 
being raised concerning the authorship of certain books and the authority 
of others, we do not believe; for we do not suppose that any educated 
person from Dan to Beersheba was ignorant of the debates that once ani- 
mated the theological schools of the great rabbins Hillel and Schammai. 
Now, many passages held as proof by modern critics that Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch must have been as well known to the great Teacher 
as they are to us; and, from the nature of the case and the constitution 
of the human mind they must have awakened thought in him as to their 
authorship as they do in us. . . . Indeed, we think very few difficulties, 
discrepancies, or contradictions in the old Bible, so conspicuously pa- 
raded by rationalistic critics, were unknown to Him who once said to the 
rationalists of his day, ‘Search the Scriptures.’ And yet this same Jesus 
said, ‘Moses wrote.’ . . . We can be students of biblical criticism with- 
out surrendering to the premature dicta of Kuenen and Wellhausen, and 
the whole crowd of Hegelian dreamers who base criticism on philosophy, 
and philosophy on imagination. We can also be progressive students of 
the word without adopting the views of Professors Driver, Gore, and 
others of like teaching, who are evidently unwilling to grant to the pro- 
foundest Student of the word of God that ever looked into its pages the 
critical acumen even of the rabbins who disputed in the schools in the 
generation preceding him. Even when but a mere boy he was once 
found in the company of Israel’s teachers, ‘hearing them and asking 
them questions, and all that heard him were astonished at his understand- 
ing and answers’ (Luke ii, 46, 47). . . . Finally, Christ said Moses 
wrote; the Pentateuch itself proves that Moses could not have written it 
as it now is; Christ therefore could not have meant that Moses wrote it 
as it now is; for the evidence was before him as it is before us; and the 
office, therefore, of a genuine higher criticism is not to ignore the words 
of Christ, but to show us truly what Moses did write. We may well be- 
lieve that as between religion and true science there is no feud, so 
between Christ and genuine criticism there is no conflict.” We expect that 
these extracts from the beginning and the end of this book will awaken in 
many a desire to read the argument which makes the bulk of the volume. 


Christianity and Anti-Christianity in their Final Conflict. By SAMUEL J. AN- 
DREWS, author of The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, etc. 8Vvo, pp. 356. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $2. 

Around the single word ‘‘antichrist,” but five times used in the 

Scripture, and that always in the epistles of John, the controversies of 
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the centuries have raged. Whether ‘‘ Nero or Mohammed, the Pope or 
Luther, the Papacy or Protestantism” be the great adversary to Chris- 
tianity that is meant has depended upon the personal attitude of the 
disputant in the long discussion, but none of these questions are re- 
opened in the present volume. Denying that his aim is ‘‘ historical or 
polemical,” the author rather seeks to note the religious tendencies 
of the times as preparatory for the fulfillment of the Scripture pre- 
dictions. The teachings of the Bible concerning the antichrist are 
appropriately noted in Part I, and include the instructions of the Old 
Testament; of Christ; of the apostles collectively, and then individ- 
ually of Paul, John, Peter, and Jude; and finally of the Book of Reve- 
lation. An impressive grouping of Scripture assertions it surely is, 
and the conviction forces itself upon the thoughtful reader that whoever 
or whatever is meant by the Antichrist, a malignant and powerful adver- 
sary is to rise up to oppose the ultimate triumph of the faith. In Part IT 
the author considers ‘‘The Falling Away of the Church” in its relation 
to its Head, to the Holy Ghost, and to the world; and the reader can- 
not in this case but be keenly impressed that, even unconsciously to 
herself, the Church seems at least in some measure to be fulfilling the 
mysterious prophecies of the Scripture. One of the most noticeable 
sections of the book, however, is the tracing in Part III of the tenden- 
cies in the present day that are preparing the way of the Antichrist. In 
his classification the author groups with vivid force such features of 
current thought as are indicated in the following topics: ‘‘ Modern 
»antheistic Philosophy,” ‘‘ Modern Philosophy and the New Christianity,” 
‘* Deification of Humanity,” ‘‘ Tendencies of Modern Biblical Criticism,” 
‘* Tendencies of Modern Science,” ‘‘ Tendencies of Modern Literature,” 
and ‘‘ Christian Socialism and the Kingdom of God.” Amplifying each 
of these prevalent conditions with scholarly force, the author concludes: 
‘* We have seen the last form which the Church assumes in alliance with 
the powers of this world, as symbolized by the woman on the beast. . . . 
We have seen the growing tendency among the nations of Christendom 
to recognize their common interests, and make these the basis of a 
political unity—the brotherhood of nations built upon the brotherhood 
of man. The outlines of a great confederacy are coming more and more 
distinctly into view, which, when it is perfected, will have Antichrist as 
its head, and thus make him the great ruler of the world. But his 
reign is of short duration. He, with the false prophet, perishes, and 
the returning Lord establishes his kingdom of righteousness, which will 
fill the earth and never end.” The quotation is one to which many may 
take exception. Yet it shows the trend of the discussion and the 
suggestive quality of the book. While it is not a restful volume—for 
the consideration of Scripture predictions leaves the ordinary student 
with the sense that the ground is slipping underneath his feet—it is at 
least timely in the new attention it calls to that contention of the 
ages, the establishment of the personality of the Antichrist. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Glory of the Imperfect. By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, LL.D., Alford Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 12mo, pp. 31. New York ang 
Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, 35 cents. 

Matthew Arnold, who, while always a mental stimulant, was often an 
intellectual irritant, frequently disparaged America, declaring that no 
man will live here if he can live elsewhere, because ours is an uninterest- 
ing land. The chief sources of interest to Arnold were beauty and dis- 
tinction, and as he found America not beautiful, and its scenery, its peo- 
ple, and its past not distinguished, he said it is impossible therefore for 
an intelligent and cultivated man to find permanent interests in this 
country. Just now one Harvard professor is being sharply complained of 
by Senator Hoar for having recently told his students, in the captiously 
critical spirit and supercilious tone of Matthew Arnold, that ‘it is char- 
acteristic of the American people to be trifling; that they have acquired a 
varnish of civilized life, but their natures have not been refined;” and that 
he ‘‘ feels with Horace Walpole that he should be proud of his country if 
it were not for his countrymen.” If that particular professor were a 
mind-reader he would probably read that several millions of his fellow- 
countrymen are anything but proud of him, Professor Palmer helps to 
rebalance the credit of the university and gives both pleasure and instruc- 
tion in the small volume before us, by repelling the offensive and unwar- 
ranted statement of Arnold, showing that America is full of intense 
interest, the interest of eager activities, magnificent vigor, noble princi- 
ples, and enlarging life; that the nation is imperfect because it is grow- 
ing and has not reached its climax; that its glory is its splendid efful- 
gence of power, its marvelous prospects, and that because of these no 
other land on earth is so interesting as ours. Professor Palmer intimates 
that Matthew Arnold was more Greek than Christian. He agrees with 
Arnold in thinking that it is the passion for perfection which is at the root 
of all enduring interests, but says that in the history of the world this 
passion for perfection has presented itself in two forms; the Greek con- 
ceived it in one way, the Christian has conceived it in anccher. We 
quote: ‘‘It was the office of that astonishing people, the Greeks, to 
teach us to honor completeness, the majesty of the rounded whole. We 
see this in every department of their marvelous life. Whenever we look 
at a Greek statue it seems impossible that it should be otherwise with- 
out loss; we cannot imagine any portion changed; the thing has reached 
its completeness. Before it we can only bow and feel at rest. Just so it 
is when we examine Greek architecture; there, too, we find the same 
ordered proportion, the same adjustment of part to part. And if we 
turn to Greek literature the stately symmetry is no less remarkable. 
What page of Sophocles could be stricken out ? what page—what sen- 
tence? Just enough, not more than enough! The thought has grown, 
has asserted its entirety; and when that entirety has been reached it has 
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stopped, delighted with its own perfection. A splendid ideal, an ideal 
which can never fail, I am sure, to interest man so long as he remains in- 
telligent. And yet this beautiful Greek work shows only one aspect of the 
world, It omitted one little fact, it omitted formative life. Joy in 
birth, delight in beginning, interest in origin—these things did not be- 
long to the Greek; they came in with Christianity. It is Jesus Christ 
who turns our attention toward growth, and so teaches us to delight in 
the imperfect rather than in the perfect. It is he who, wishing to give 
to his disciples a model of what they should be, does not select the com- 
pleted man, but takes the little child and sets him before them and to 
the supercilious says, ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones.’ He teaches us to reverence the beginnings of things. And at first 
thought it might seem that this reverence for the imperfect was a retro- 
gression, What! is not a consummate man more admirable than a child? 
‘No,’ answered Jesus; and because he answered so pity was born. Be- 
fore the coming of Jesus Christ, I think we may say that the sick, the 
afflicted, the child—shall I not say the woman?—were but slightly un- 
derstood. It is because God has come down from heaven, manifesting 
even himself in forms of imperfection, it is on this account that our in- 
tellectual horizon has been enlarged. We may now delight in the lowly, 
we may stoop and gather imperfect things, and rejoice in them—rejoice 
beyond the old Greek rejoicing.” Professor Palmer goes on to say that 
if we content ourselves with the imperfect rather than with the perfect 
we are not Christians, nor are we Greeks, but mere barbarians. Such is 
not the spirit of Jesus, for he teaches us to catch the future in the in- 
stant, to see the infinite in the finite, to watch the growth of the perfect 
out of the imperfect, And he teaches us that this delight in progress, in 
growth, in aspiration, in completing, may rightly be greater than our 
exultation in completeness, Robert Browning is referred to as ‘‘ the 
poet of the imperfect,” and it is made to appear that while Arnold 
is more Greek than Christian, Browning, who certainly knew as 
much of the Greeks as Arnold did, is more Christian than Greek. 
Professor Palmer says that the distinctive feature of Browning’s 
work is that he has glorified the latent possibilities of the imperfect; 
has filled man’s heart with courage to strive and struggle on, lured and 
cheered by the good hope of climbing to the level of high and bright 
ideals. ‘‘ He has sought for beauty where there is seeming chaos; he has 
loved growth, has prized progress, has noted the advance of the spiritual, 
the pressing on of the finite soul through hindrance to its junction with 
the infinite. This it is which has inspired his somewhat crabbed verses 
and has made men willing to undergo the labor of reading them that 
they, too, may partake of his insight. In one of his poems—one which 
seems to me to contain some of his sublimest as well as some of his 
most commonplace lines—the poem on ‘Old Pictures in Florence,’ 
Browning discriminates between Greek and Christian art in much the 
same way.” This ‘‘ poet of the imperfect” teaches, in many a subtle 
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and powerful study, that ‘‘in the lives of us all there should be a divine 
discontent; not devilish discontent, but divine discontent—a conscious- 
ness that life may be larger than we have yet attained, that we are to 
press beyond what we have reached, that joy lies in the future, in th&t 
which has not been found, rather than in the realized present.” Sug- 
gesting some ways of self-discipline and modes of self-instruction, Pro- 
fessor Palmer says that in order to find the glory of the imperfect, ‘‘ your 
first care should be to learn to observe. A simple matter—one, I dare 
say, which it will seem to you difficult to avoid, You have a pair of 
eyes; how can you fail to observe? Ah, but eyes can only look, and that 
is not observing. We must not rest in looking, but must penetrate into 
things if we would find out what is there. And to find this out is 
worth while, for everything when observed is of immense interest. 
There is no object so remote from human life that when we come to 
study it we may not detect within its narrow compass illuminating and 
therefore interesting matter. But it makes a great difference whether 
we do thus really observe, whether we hold attention to the thing in 
hand and see what it contains, Once, after puzzling long over the 
charm of Homer, I applied to a learned friend and said to him, ‘Can 
you tell me why Homer is so interesting? Why can’t you and I write as 
he wrote? Why is it that his art is lost, and that to-day it is impossible 
for us to awaken an interest at all comparable to his?’ ‘ Well,’ said my 
friend, ‘I have often meditated on that, but it seems to come to about 
this: Homer looked long at a thing. Why, do you know that if you 
should hold up your thumb and look at it long enough you would find 
it immensely interesting ?? Homer looks a great while at his thumb. 
He sees precisely the thing he is dealing with. He does not confuse it 
with anything else. It is sharp and distinct to him; and because it is 
sharp to him it stands out sharply for us over thousands of years. Have 
you acquired this art of looking long and hard and deep, or do you has- 
tily glance at insignificant objects? Do you see the thing exactly as it is? 
Do you strip away your own likings and dislikings, your own previous 
notions of what it ought to be ? Do you come face to face with things ? If 
you do, the hardest situation in life may well be to youa delight. For you 
will not regard hardships, but only opportunities, Possibly you may even 
feel, ‘Yes, here are just the difficulties I like toexplore. How can one be 
interested in easy things? The hard things of life are the ones for which we 
ought to give thanks.’ So may we feel if we have made the cool and hardy 
temper of the observer our own, if we have learned to put ourselves into a 
situation and to understand it on all sides. And the things on which 
we have thus concentrated attention become our permanent interests. 
For example, when I was trained I was not disciplined in botany. I 
cannot, therefore, now observe the rose. I have to look stupidly on the 
total beauty of this lovely object; I can see it only as a whole, while the 
fine observer, who has trained his powers to pierce it, can comprehend 
its very structure and see how marvelously the blooming thing is put 
55—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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together. My eyes were dulled to that long ago; I cannot observe it. 
Beware, do not let yourselves grow dull. Observe, observe, observe in 
every direction! Keep youreyes open. Go forward, understanding that 
the world was made for your knowledge, that you have the right to enter 
into and possess it.” 

Poems. By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 12mo, pp. 136. Boston & New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Mrs. Coates, the accomplished president of the Philadelphia Browning 
Society, which is reported to be the largest and finest of its kind in this 
country, dedicates her volume ‘“‘ to the dear and honored memory of Mat- 
thew Arnold.” Most of these hundred poems are brief, and the longest, 
‘‘Hylas,” the ‘‘ Dryad Song,” and ‘‘ Daphnis,” fill less than five pages 
each. The critical taste of Matthew Arnold would not have disdained 
these poems; their matter and form would commend them to him. 
Graceful expression, a pure taste, poetic sensibility, and fine literary 
culture mark every verse. Therange of subjects is considerable. The 
never-failing themes which poetry commonly rehearses are here in fresh 
and felicitous utterance, like this summer’s roses on last year’s rose- 
bush; while some of the verses choose subjects which give individuality 
to the volume. A sample of the latter is the poem, ‘‘In a College Set- 
tlement.” One who looks on the squalor and vice, the filth and bru- 
tality, of the slums, despairs of elevating those who have been steeped in 
degradation from the cradle, who seem to care for nothing fair or 
sweet, and show no wish for good or craving for the beautiful. In this 
despondent mood she sees, out in the wretched street, a dirty child 
carefully picking out from a heap of ashes the faded petals of a rose 
which some passer-by had thrown away. In that poor little daughter 
of the slums the latent love of beauty had been wakened and came forth 
responsive to even so small aninvitation. At sight of this the discour- 
aged worker in the slums took heart, and when she went to the ragged, 
grimy child and offered to take her from foul city streets and tenements 
away into the country, the hard little face softened into an eager, wist- 
ful smile and responded, ‘‘ Real country, where you can catch flowers ?” 
In the most degraded are capabilities which make worth while all efforts 
for their redemption and elevation. Here is the cry of one who dreads 
the pain of doubt : 





It is a pain to thirst and do without, 

A pain to suffer what we deem unjust, 

To win a joy—and lay it in the dust; 

But there’s a fiercer pain—the pain of doubt: 
From other griefs Death sets the spirit free ; 
Doubt steals the light from immortality. 


This is her prayer and pledge to Christ: 


Be Thou my guide, and I will walk in darkness 
As one who treads the beamy heights of day, 
Feeling a gladness amidst desert sadness, 

And breathing vernal fragrance all the way. 
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Be thou my wealth, and, reft of all besides thee, 
I will forget the strife for meaner things, 
Blest in the sweetness of thy rare completeness, 
And opulent beyond the dreams of kings. 
The poem ‘‘ Homeward” expresses her trust in the heavenly Father’? 


final welcome: 
When I come to my Father’s house he will hear me; 
I shall not need 
With words implore 
Compassion at my Father’s door ; 
With yearning mute my heart will plead, 
And my Father’s heart will hear me. 
One thought all the day hath still caressed me: 
Though cloud-o’ercast 
Is the way I go, 
Though steep is the hill I must climb, yet, oh, 
When evening falls and the light is past, 
At my Father’s house I will rest me ! 
Writing of India, she notes that that ancient land has kept no history, 
studied no science, made no invention or discovery, paid small attention 
to the events of time, but has spent her ineffectual, unprogressive cen- 
turies in dreaming vague unprofitable dreams and raising her yearning 
vision toward the inaccessible and irresponsive stars. Mrs. Coates’s 
poems impress us with the joy and elevation which culture gives to its 
possessor, and the music which is made for the world by sensibilities re- 


fined and a soul ennobled. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Christina Rossetti. A Biographical and Critical Study. By MACKENZIE BELL. With 
six portraits and six facsimiles. 8vo, pp. 405. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 
cloth, ornamental, $2.50. 

Her biographer tells us that in December, 1894, when Christina Ros- 
setti’s coffin was lowered from wintry sunshine into snow-sprinkled 
earth, in Highgate Cemetery, London, a robin sang near by, the tribute 
of one singer to another. Soon after Andrew Lang wrote: ‘‘ There can 
be little doubt that we are now deprived of the greatest English poet of 
the sex which is made to inspire poetry rather than to create it. Except 
Mrs. Browning we have no one to be named with Miss Rossetti in all the 
roll-call of our literary history. . . . For the quality of conscious art, and 
for music and color of words in regular composition, she seems to me to 
be unmatched.” Watts-Dunton’s extravagant eulogy was: ‘‘ Of all con- 
temporary poets she seemed to me the most indubitably inspired.” Yet 
Miss Rossetti’s own judgment was more sensible when she wrote in 1891, 
after Patchett Martin had stated his opinion that she herself was a greater 
literary artist than Mrs. Browning: ‘‘I doubt whether the woman is born, 
or for many a long day, if ever, will be born, who will balance, not to say 
outweigh, Mrs. Browning.” Both women were measurably Italian—Miss 
Rossetti by her lineage, and her early familiarity with Italian literature, 
Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto; Mrs. Browning by her long residence in 
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Italy and her delight in its scenery and its people; bothof them by their 
deep sympathy with the cause of Italian liberation: one being an Angli- 
cised Italian and the other an Italianized English woman. Among 
eulogies of Miss Rossetti none is quite so unexpected as Swinburne’s 
demonstrative praise. It is much to his credit that he had the soul to 
admire Miss Rossetti. He couched his admiration in such descriptive 
tribute as this: 
Blithe verse made all the dim sense clear 
That smiles of babbling babes conceal: 
Prayer’s perfect heart spake here: and here 
Rose notes of blameless woe and weal, 
More soft than this poor song’s appeal. 
Where orchards bask, where cornfields wave, 
They dropped like rains that cleanse and lave, 
And scattered all the year along, 
Like dewfall on an April grave, 
Sweet water from the well of song. 
In opposition to one reviewer, who says that some one else might have 
given us a better biography of Miss Rossetti, we think Mr. Bell has done 
well with the materials furnished by a quiet and retired woman’s life whose 
events, for the most part, were her successive poems, His book satisfies all 
reasonable expectations and wishes. It givesa biography, fulland correct, 
a clear picture of her personal appearance, manners, habits, and prefer- 
ences, an intimate view of her spirit and inner life, an intelligent and 
helpful analysis of all her writings in prose and in poetry, her opinions 
of numerous persons and things, and a good idea of the impression she 
made on her own time as mirrored in eulogies and critical estimates from 
a variety of capable judges. In early life she is described as really lovely 
in appearance, with warm brown hair, peculiar eyes of hazel and blue- 
gray, one hue shifting into the other, with an expression of pensive 
sweetness in her countenance. When a young girl she sat to her brother 
Gabriel for the Virgin in the picture now in the National Gallery. Mrs. 
Frend, in an article in Good Words for December, 1896, contributes this 
reminiscence: ‘‘It was in the June of 1863 that Miss Christina Rossetti 
came upon her first memorable visit to my home among the Surrey hills. 
She was then a dark-eyed, slender lady, in the plenitude of her poetic 
powers, having already written some of her most perfect poems—‘ Gob- 
lin Market’ and ‘ Dream Land.’ To my childish eyes she appeared like 
some fairy princess who had come from the sunny South to play with 
me. In appearance she was Italian, with olive complexion and deep 
hazel eyes. She possessed, too, the beautiful Italian voice which all the 
Rossettis were gifted with—a voice made up of strange, sweet inflexions, 
which rippled into silvery modulations in sustained conversation, mak- 
ing ordinary English words and phrases fall upon the ear with a soft, 
foreign, musical intonation, though she pronounced the words them- 
selves with the purest of English accents.” She received two offers of 
marriage, one, when she was nineteen, from a painter well known in 
her circle. She liked him, but he was a Roman Catholic, and his offer 
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was declined because of ‘‘religious considerations.” The other came 
when she was thirty-six, from a man of letters, a scholar of eminence, 
toward whom also her inclinations were favorable; but she declined to 
marry him because he was ‘‘ either not a Christian at all or else was a& 
Christian of undefined and heterodox views.” She outlived both suitors, 
Into Christina’s life was put a measure of pathos and of tears and com- 
prehension of suffering, by various sorrows, disappointments, and ill- 
nesses. In youth she expected consumption; later angina pectoris 
tortured her; in 1871 she had a long and serious sickness, with great 
suffering from Dr. Graves’s disease (also called Exophthalmic Broncho- 
cele, because of its causing protrusion of the eyes); for years she suf- 
fered from heart ailment, attended with dropsical symptoms; in 1892 
she was operated on for cancer, which reappeared a year later on her 
arm and shoulder, banishing all hope of recovery. Then she lifted her 
eyes pathetically to a friend and said, appealingly, ‘‘ Will you promise 
to pray for me? TI have to suffer so very much.” In her work Miss 
Rossetti had the encouragement of warm admirers, but also, what is rarer 
and more valuable, the benefit of capable and faithful criticism. When 
she wished to have some of her verses printed in the Atheneum, and sub- 
mitted six poems to her brother Gabriel and Mr. Watts-Dunton for their 
opinion and advice, they frankly told her that the verses were unworthy 
of her, and that she ‘‘had better buckle to at once and write another 
poem.” The result was an exquisite lyric, which the Atheneum was 
glad to print. Mrs. Meynell wrote that Christina always approached her 
subjects from the poetic side; William Rossetti says, ‘‘No; from the 
religious side,” and adds that she wrote nothing as a poet which she did 
not believe as a saint. He also writes: ‘‘ Assuredly my sister did to the 
last continue believing in the promises of the Gospel as interpreted by 
theologians; but her sense of its threatenings was very lively, and at the 
end more operative on her personal feelings. This should not have 
been.” She was firmly convinced that her mother and sister are saints 
in heaven, but the humility of her self-estimate caused her troubled mis- 
givings about her own safety. Watts-Dunton writes that in her writings 
‘“we see at its best what Christianity is as the motive power of poetry. 
The Christian idea is essentially feminine, and of this feminine idea 
Christina Rossetti’s poetry is full. In motive power the difference 
between classic and Christian poetry must needs be very great. But 
this at least cannot be controverted, that the history of literature shows 
no human development so beautiful as the ideal Christian woman of our 
own day. She is unique, indeed.” Mr. W. M. Rossetti writes that his 
sister Christina ‘‘ reaches true artistic effects with apparently little study 
and as little of mere chance—rather by an internal sense of fitness, a 
mental touch as delicate as the finger-tips of the blind. She simply, as 
it were, pours words into the mold of her idea, and the resultant effigy 
comes right because the idea and the mind of which it is a phase are 
beautiful ones—serious, yet feminine, and in part almost playful. There 
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is no poet with a more marked instinct for fusing the thought into the 
image and the image into the thought; the fact is always to her emo- 
tional, not merely positive, and the emotion clothed in a sensible shape, 
not merely abstract. No treatment can be more artistically womanly in 
general scope, which appears to us the most essential distinction of 
Christina’s writings.” Mr. Arthur Symons has pointed out with lucidity 
and force certain aspects of her genius: ‘‘The secret of her style—which 
seems innocently unaware of its own beauty—is, no doubt, its sincerity, 
leading to the employment of homely words where homely words are 
wanted, and always of natural and really expressive words; yet not sin- 
cerity only, but sincerity as the servant of a finely touched and excep- 
tionally seeing nature—a power of seeing finely beyond the scope of 
ordinary vision—and this brings with it a subtle power of expressing 
subtle conceptions, always clearly, always simply, with a singular and 
often startling homeliness, yet in a way and about subjects as far removed 
from the borders of the commonplace as possible. This power is shown 
in every division of her poetry—in the peculiar witchery of the poems 
dealing with the supernatural, in the exaltation of the devotional poems, 
in the particular charm of the child-songs, bird-songs, and nature lyrics, 
in the special variety and special excellence of the poems of affection 
and meditation.” On one of the last pages of this book we are told that 
Wordsworth ‘‘ frequently spoke of death as if it were the taking of a 
new degree in the University of Life.” With reference to certain 
modern views of woman’s sphere Miss Rossetti was something of a con- 
servative as may be seen from one of her letters to Augusta Webster: 
‘*My objection seems to myself a fundamental one underlying the whole 
structure of female claims. Does it not appear as if the Bible was based 
upon an understood unalterable distinction between men and women, 
their position, duties, privileges? Not arrogating to myself, but most 
earnestly desiring to attain to, the character of a humble orthodox 
Christian, so it does appear to me; not merely under the old but also 
under the new dispensation. The fact of the priesthood being ex- 
clusively man’s leaves me in no doubt that the highest functions are not 
in this world open to both sexes; and if not all, then a selection must 
be made and a line drawn somewhere. On the other hand, if female 
rights are sure to be overborne for lack of female voting influence, then 
I confess I feel disposed to shoot ahead of my instructresses, and to 
assert that female M. P.’s are only right and reasonable. Also I take ex- 
ceptions at the exclusion of married women from the suffrage—for who so 
apt as mothers, all previous arguments being allowed for the moment—to 
protect the interests of themselves and their offspring? I do thinkif any- 
thing ever does sweep away the barrier of sex, and make the female not 
a giantess or a heroine but at once and full-grown a hero and giant, it is that 
mighty maternal love which makes little birds and little beasts as well as 
little women matches for very big adversaries. . . . But I do not think 
it quite inadmissible that men should continue the exclusive national 
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legislators, so long as they do continue the exclusive soldier-representa- 
tives of the nation, and engross the whole payment in life and limb for 
national quarrels. I do not know whether any lady is prepared to 
adopt the Platonic theory of female regiments; if so, she sets aside this 
objection; but I am not, so to me it stands, . . . I do not think the 
present social movements tend on the whole to uphold Christianity, or 
that the influence of some of our most prominent and gifted women is 
exerted in that direction; and thus thinking, I cannot aim at ‘women’s 
rights.’” 

The Turk and the Land of Haig; or, Turkey and Armenia. Descriptive, Historical, 
and Picturesque. By ANTRANIG AZHDERIAN. 8vo, pp. 408. New York: The 
Mershon Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Armenia is one of the lands of the East upon which the gaze of states- 
men and Christian workers will continue to be centered until final order 
has been evolved from the confusion yet prevailing there. For while 
no story of Turkish massacres is at present heard, the student of history 
cannot hope that the silence means aught more than a lull before other 
storms that shall break upon the fair land of Haig. Mr. Azhderian’s 
book has therefore the merit of being pathetically opportune, as he out- 
lines the origin, the social customs, the literature, the genius of the 
Turk, and much more that goes to make up the rounded story of Arme- 
nian nationality. Two of the most important chapters of the volume are 
those entitled ‘‘ The Armenian Church” and ‘‘ The Religion of the Turks 
—Mohammedanism.” In the earliest centuries of the Christian era the 
Gospel was introduced into Armenia. Tradition has it that Bartholo- 
mew and Thaddeus there preached the new belief. At the beginning of 
the fourth century, it is certain, Christianity gained a foothold there, 
and from that time till the present ‘‘ the faith of Jesus Christ has been 
the faith of the Armenian people.” Having been separated for centuries 
from the Catholic Church, the Armenian Church has a full autonomy 
and a vigor of which the ordinary reader may not be aware. It is 
‘apostolic in its teachings, orthodox in its form, and liberal in its 
nature. In theology it is Augustinian, adopting the Apostolic, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds. Both in its doctrinal and cere- 
monial aspects it has more affinity now to the high Anglican Church 
than to any other branch of Christianity. It embraces the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and believes in the incarnated divinity of Christ, separated 
but blended in perfect harmony in an unapproachable life. . . 
It believes in the adoration and mediation of saints, but not in the pur- 
gatorial penance, though prayer and entreaties are offered for the par- 
don of departed souls. . . . The worship of the Church is liturgical. 

The sign of the cross is used at all services. The adoration of 
pictures of saints and of the cross is believed to be of special efficacy. 

There are seven sacraments—baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, pen- 

ance, ordination, marriage, and extreme unction.” As for the religion 

of the Turks it is an all-important element in their national life. ‘‘ For 
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a Turk to deny Mohammedanism is to renounce all claims to his nation- 
ality.” The Moslem God is ‘‘an impersonation of arbitrary will,” and in 
its persecution of other faiths Mohammedanism is ‘‘infernally atrocious 
in theory and practice.” We have said that the value of this book is in 
its timeliness. But none the less is its excellence evident in the addi- 
tional circumstance that its author is himself an Armenian and speaks 
whereof he knows. Bishop Huntington, of the Diocese of Central New 
York, has written some appreciative introductory words, in which he 
calls attention to Mr. Azhderian’s superior social rank and abilities. To 
all of which those will give assent who have personally met the author 
and seen his zeal for his oppressed people. He should have a wide 
hearing through his book. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Science and its Problems. By J. H. BATES, Ph.M. 12mo, pp. 141. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
The difficulties to be encountered in the acceptance of Christian 

Science as a system of faith and practice are vigorously stated in this 

treatise. After two chapters, which the author devotes to a considera- 

tion of ‘‘ The Immanence of God ” and ‘‘ Life,” fifty pages are given to 

a statement of the views held by the Christian Scientists on such funda- 

mentals as matter, mind, God, evil, disease, and death. As for the cures 

worked by Christian Science, Mr. Bates gives them a place with those 
worked by other systems of mental healing; and all of these systems, he 
says, ‘‘seem to come under a common law, which may probably be de- 
rived from the study of hypnotism.” The book seems a compact treat- 
ment of the subject under discussion, and furnishes adequate arguments 
for any who are called upon to antagonize the errors of Christian Science. 

Easy Lessonsin Vocal Culture and Vocal Expression. Designed for the Use of Classes in 
Grammar and High Schools, Academies, and Norma! Schools. By 8. 8. HAMILL, A.M., 
Chicago, author of Science of Elocution, etc., formerly Professor of English and Elocu- 


tion, Illinois Wesleyan University, etc. 12mo, pp. 198. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

Cincinnati: Curts and Jennings. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 

It is instructive to read in the author’s Preface what he does not pur- 
pose to accomplish by this handbook. ‘‘The lessons,” he says, ‘‘ are not 
intended to teach anatomy or physiology, metaphysics or theology. . . . 
Nor are the exercises designed to teach gymnastics, ‘ Delsartics,’ posing, 
prancing, strutting, starting, silly grimaces, nor ridiculous contortions. 
. . . Nor isit the object of the lessons to make the few, eloquent ora- 
tors, ‘distinguished dramatic readers,’ or accomplished actors.” But 
the author has designed ‘‘to meet the wants of the many ” in the prepa- 

ation of these lessons, and evidently has included many things of impor- 

tance in his instructions. Position, movement, respiration, articulation, 
tones of voice, and gesticulation are among the subjects discussed. 
Those who are in search of the latest works on elocution will do well to 
examine this work of Professor Hamill. 
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